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No LESS THAN life itself, learning is a casualty of all 
wars. In this, few aspects of the raids have been more 
shocking than the great numbers of books destroyed— 
unless, indeed, it be that the books were left there, to 
risk destruction. I will not chance official displeasure 
by mentioning names, but readers should recall, and if 
they cannot, reference to past newspapers should 
remind, that among collections of books and manuscripts 
either totally or in part lost and destroyed have been 
those of a university, a club, a cathedral, a palace, a 
famous house. The book-trade itself suffered losses in 
the London fires at the end of last year, yet the trade 
must be forgiven, for books are their stock, constantly 
going out and coming in. But what are we to think of 
those who had in their charge collections valuable either 
for their rarity or their completeness? Far too few 
followed the honourable example of the British Museum, 
which, from all accounts, has looked after its treasures 
with a becoming sense of responsibility. Books burn 
more easily than statues and, like paintings, suffer soon 
from water; yet they are not so fragile and are more 
transportable than either. Time and again it has come to 
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my notice of books needlessly leftin target areas, time and 
again one hears of librarians who repeatedly urged their 
authorities to take steps to safeguard the preservation of 
what should be regarded as their charge. Owing to the 
efforts of such public-spirited men, some proportion 
has been saved, but it can be small consolation to them, 
who know in how many instances loss could have been 
avoided but for the laziness, short-sightedness, and 
indifference of their various authorities. 

The Church, in this, is not free from arraignment. 
In the last Fire, when private houses were of wood, men 
took their valuables for safety to the stone-built churches : 
to-day, many who had given rare volumes to episcopal 
and other libraries must be wishing they had forgone 
that Christian impulse and kept a private possession for 
impersonal posterity. It is sometimes argued that for 
the Church to send away its works of art would be to 
show a lack of faith. But against that, there is the 
history of the Ark, and both the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries and the brief visitation of Cromwell furnish 
examples of what happened when complacent trusting 
was allowed to take the place of inspired self-help. 

“Wanton destruction ’’ is a phrase much used with 
reference to “enemy action’, but in many cases of 
woeful neglect, the wantonness comes from our side. 


* * * * 


Learning and literature are, indeed, casualties of any 
war, and the wounds are often stabs in the back, from 
those whose duty it should be to be custodians. 

We may see it happening, not only with books, but 
with journals and journalism. As war goes on, the finer 
perceptions become blunted. Straining every nerve to 
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defend what they hold most dear, men subconsciously 
tend to blame that very thing for the strain it puts 
upon them. Then they belittle it, next they belabour it. 
We witness to-day attacks on Joyce and Proust from 
those who should know better, onslaughts on artists 
from those who appear to know nothing at all ; obituaries 
appear etched in acidity, and a Mrs. Hicks,! of Lincoln, 
has been unable to restrain herself from a distressing 
display of insensitivity. 

Several writers themselves do harm to the art which, 
if they do not serve, they frequently make serve them- 
selves. The high-pitched voice is a sign of tiredness, 
and some of the song-birds resting in these isles have 
developed a piercing note, indicative of more than 
nerves, being indicative of dismay at philosophies proved 
flimsy, at theories found to be without foundations. 
There is among some, for whom it is time they grew 
up, a childlike wonder that the world is not so 
appreciative of them as are the weeklies ; the rattledness 
that follows on this discovery results in a smashing 
display which, in the place where it belongs—the 
nursery—would receive not the so-much-wanted 
applause, but the truer cry of “ Temper, temper !” 

I commend this aspect of the war to American artists. 
There are signs that some of these are going through a 
state of unsettlement which most of us here associate 
with Muenich-time ; the feeling that the world is falling 
in ruins, and that it is each individual’s fault, only to be 
atoned for by offering the individual (preferably the 
next man) as sacrifice. This feeling is intensified by the 

1 The disgraceful manner in which Mr. Woolf’s grief has been invaded 


causes me to forbear any appreciation of a much-missed artist until such time 
as an appreciation can be a tribute to her work, instead of a reminder of her 
lamented death_—EDITOR. 
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groups of refugees at present in America. The English 
among these come predominantly from a generation, or 
couple of generations, remarkable for an arrested sense 
of guilt. In all they do, and in their manner of doing it, 
in their thought, their imagination, and their vocabulary, 
this deep-rooted, tortuous and torturing guilt is seen. 
Permanent Laocodns, their discomfort is increased by 
the fact that they have snapped continuity. Cut off from 
their old source, they cannot draw on a new, because they 
have allowed themselves to crystallize in a phase which 
should have been passing. They are in much the same 
state as a collaborator who seeks to write a third act to 
a play of which he knows only the first. Much of what 
they, as Englishmen, say no longer applies. But many 
of those among whom they are, do not know this and 
as refugees have a well-known unwitting habit of 
spreading depression, Americans, and_ particularly 
American writers, in the midst of their “‘ unlimited 
national emergency ’’, should be warned against being 
stampeded into a state of mind compared to which the 
convolvulus is a model of rigidity and restraint. 

Signs of unsettlement on the part of young Americans 
are evident in some of the publications reviewed in later 
pages of this issue. In a recent book which has just 
reached me, they are not so much evident as over- 
bearingly exhibitionistic. This is an anthology called 
New Poems, 1940, edited by Oscar Williams who, in an 
introduction of only five pages, manages to perpetrate 
most of the old canards on poetry in a peculiar and 
extremely painful prose which reaches new levels of 
histrionic hysteria. 

He declares that “ poetry has come off its pedestal of 
literature and is using the stone of its base for sling 
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shots at the flaming eye of Goliath” (Well, J never), 
that he cannot “ accept poetry as the decorations on the 
curtains, the gilt stars on the ceiling, the wine-red mohair 
of the chairs, or even the alarums from the box-office ” 
(Just fancy /), and that the poet who produces poems 
“in his stride’? (Good heavens !), “leads not with his 
poems but with himself in the act of being his poems ” 
(Cry “ Halt !”’). If you ask what that means, your best 
answer is that the author has a headache, as anyone 
would, who tried to stalk such greasy thinking in such 
golosh-soft prose. Earlier he has talked of ‘ the im- 
pingement en masse of the English literary scene upon 
our own”. Scenes can, I suppose, “‘impinge’’, but 
how a scene moves en masse, I do not know. If he 
means that all the best English writers, or even the good, 
have now “impinged ’’ on America, he is guilty not 
only of shocking writing but of wild inaccuracy. The 
same sloppiness appears in a description of poetry bearing 
witness to “a kinship with reality”’. Does this mean 
that poetry is akin, that is related, to reality ? In short, 
is not reality, though near it? Or does it mean that 
poetry actually zs reality? I beg leave to suggest that 
what Mr. Williams may have been trying to say is 
that poetry is a part of reality. It does not need saying, but 
if he had brought himself to achieve that elementary 
statement, we could have asked profitably “ what kind 
of reality?’’. George Barker, in an essay which is the 
real foreword to the book, himself makes it necessary 
for us to demand an answer to this question. Mr. Barker, 
in his own inimitable manner, throws off that “ to be so 
closely caught up in the teeth of things that they kill you, 
no matter how infinitesimally kill you, is, truly, to be a 
poet”. Again the question—“ what kind of things ?”’ 
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There are, at large in the world, quite a number of 
things to be caught up in which is the very surest way 
of not being a poet. Mr. Barker is a writer whom, as 
readers will know, I for long regarded as more genuinely 
gifted than most of his more belauded contemporaries. 
It is therefore with sorrow that I find myself forced to 
record my impression that in this essay, Therefore All 
Poems Are Elegies, Mr. Barker himself seems well and 
truly caught up between two rather poisonous molars. 
It is his pleasure to write in this vein : 


“So the poet, embroiled daily in his own decease, is caught 
in the toils of reality as profoundly and as hopelessly as the 
consumptive who drowns in his own saliva. I can give you the 
image of the captive of the Gaels, whose torture was to unwind 
his intestines around (sic) a tree ; for this is the poet whose bowels 
are wound round the Eden Tree in coils at once agonizing and 
glorious: I mean each turn is a poem.” 


We can see that, thank you. But we have no need to. 
We can read other writers, whose imagery is less 
symptomatic of deep psychic illness. Mr. Barker goes 
on quite a lot in this manner, which is not so much 
chosen as choking him. “Chatterton simply did not 
know how to pair with the Muse who draws from you 
all she can” and ‘‘ What distracts us so much from the 
business of elaborating and experiencing our own death 
as the wink of a woman whose scent is pleasure but 
whose smell is shame?” This is very distressing—as 
much for Mr. Barker as for us. For what is so clear in 
all this compulsion of death-talk, is deep unhappiness. 
Both Oscar Williams and he (in whom the tone has 
taken a new ring) experience unhappiness not as suffering 
but as an illness. George Barker sees life as “a series 
of infinitesimal depths ’’, for ‘‘ the poet sheds his blood 
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in the ring and calls the pools poems” (4ut wrongly— 
and he shouldn’t, for it augurs self-consciousness). Well, 
it is a quaint conceit, but one that should have been put 
away with other childish things at the age of twenty, if 
that had ever been reached mentally. 

In a sense, none of this is important ; your real artist 
will write whatever other people say or do, whatever 
rules they draw up and whatever worlds they pull down. 
But George Barker is representative of a number of young 
English writers, all of whom are desperately unsettled 
in their souls. So much is made of “ reality ’’, because, 
by familiarizing themselves with the word, they hope to 
lessen their fright of the fact. All the talk of dying, of 
seeing life as death is a form of going back—because 
going forward demands growth, and growth and guilt 
are incompatible. That is the reason why it is sad to 
see such sorrow spouting, why there is such distaste for 
art, why anything that makes art impossible is welcomed, 
as relief from the strain, and why words are inaccurately 
used—so that the author cannot be pinned down, cannot 
be held responsible for any precise meaning, but can 
take cover and make for home, the lost home, the one 
sung of in the spiritual, ‘‘ Sometimes I feel like a mother- 
less child, a long way from home.” 

And that is why one begs Americans, who are 
responsive, not to be too worried at this raucous reality 
created out of distorted fantasy, and to remember one 
word which is missing from these ravings—‘ work.” 
Numbers of artists work, and work hard, whatever the 
conditions in which they live. In addition, numbers of 
them work happily. When they do that, they are accused 
of living in an Ivory Tower. It is a sign of the paucity 
of imagination to-day that this old taunt should be 
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revived. Since it is, it behoves us, for precision’s sweet 
sake, to remind those who use it that ivory is a material 
notable for its hardness, that to build a tower needs 
knowledge of the laws of balance and proportion, and 
that men use towers both to fight from and to see further 
and more clearly than is possible in the crowded market- 
place where the cheapjacks hawk their wares. Some poets” 
guilty conscience has led them to mingle with those 
they call “‘ the people’ (which people, logic asks ?), and 
in the effort to please them, have become themselves 
mere itinerant broadsheet-sellers. Thus poetry is fallen 
from its high estate, and the poets, in turn, ashamed of it, 
are forced to make excuses for their calling. But one 
can be bard as well as ballad-monger, and the bards, 
be it remembered, had high faith, submitted to strict 
rules and—were respected by “ the people”’. 


CIVVIES 
By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


WHEN I was last on leave, I went to a tobacconist’s, 
wearing mufti. There was a queue stretching out on to 
the pavement. Most of the men in it were in uniform 
and could have bought their cigarettes as easily from one 
of the near-by canteens. There were one or two men 
from the machine shops and a number of women. 

As she passed me on her way out, one of the women 
sniffed and said, “‘ They didn’t ought to serve men in 
civvies.”’ 

In the last war, one could understand an aggressive 
attitude to young men in mufti. A mother whose sons 
were fighting, had perhaps been killed or wounded, was 
bitter at seeing a man as young as her boys, walking free 
in the street. It was her form of revenge. They died, 
then why not he ? 

I remember that when my brother died, I withdrew 
from my friends, finding a fraternity with others who 
had lost those they loved. It was an automatic selection 
of fellow-sufferers, the reforming of a personal world in 
terms of grief. 

In happiness, there is always an element of self- 
congratulation: “How much better off I am than 
others.” So in sorrow, there is envy. “How much 
better off others are than am I.”” War brings the consola- 
tion of universal suffering: no need to withdraw, 
because things are bad for all. 

It was possible in the last war to select the victims of 
disaster. Their uniform picked them as the men with 
the short days and so they had homage, the strange 
idolatrous homage that men must give to sacred animals, 
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set aside for sacrifice. Tommy Atkins received this 
bewildering reverence, which ignored his humanity for 
his function, the soldier who would ward off the enemy 
as a slaughtered goat the wrath of the gods. 

But in this war, there is no distinction between the 
soldier trained to kill and the weak, the innocent, and 
infirm. The woman in the threadbare coat has been 
trapped fora day beneath débris. Only this child remains 
from four playing in the street when the bomb fell on 
the corner pub. The man with the scrubby moustache 
and a stutter was working naked above a boiler when a 
bomb burst and blew him against the hangar wall. 

The conscript has lost his two dearest possessions, his 
civil liberty and his home. But now workers are held to 
their labour and many have lost their homes, also. The 
conscript has little to spend; the workers have little to 
buy or time to buy it. Service food is better than civil 
food, and there is more of it. There is no worry about 
clothes or lodging. The conscript’s hours of work are 
fewer on an average than a factory worker’s. 

Of the millions bearing arms, few have yet seen active 
service. Wardens, firemen, spotters, and demolition- 
workers are veterans beside most conscripts. In suffering 
and in labour, civilians have been hit harder than soldiers. 

Yet the myth persists. The lads in uniform are heroes. 
For them, the chocolate ; and the child goes crying. For 
them, the extra cigarettes and the women resent the 
civilian smoker. For them the sentisexual attention of 
girls. At Easter, the affluent stockbroker gains notoriety 
by presenting eight men in uniform with fifty pounds 
each. In the canteens, the lady servers preserve the 
devout reverence suitable to cannon fodder, though a 
bomb is just as likely to destroy them as the soldiers. 
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How can human beings accept this undeserved 
privilege without embarrassment ? One momient we feel 
unworthy, fraudulent heroes, the next, slyly exultant to 
get moze than our share of “‘ comforts ’’, or virile because 
two women at a garden gate wave and laugh. But hear 
our language, when we're hitch-hiking and a motorist 
with room for three ignores the suggestive thumb ! 


When that woman went out of the tobacconist’s, I 
turned to my wife who was in the queue next to mine, 
and said in a voice pretending to be amused, “‘ Did you 
hear that? Not serve men in civvies !”’ 

I laughed and in a loud voice repeated, “ Did you hear 
that ?’’ And I saw to my astonishment that I had taken 
my Army paybook from my pocket and was holding it 
up for everyone to see that I was really in the Army. 

Yet I believe every word I’ve written above about 
civilians. 


Sailing from Helsinki, our ship put in for a few hours 
at Hangé to take on cargo. This was years ago, and all 
I remember of the place is the pink brown rocks and that 
feeling of lightness. 

It was mid-October and the air was rare, crisp, and 
cold. Going ashore, I felt as if gravity had lost its force, 
as they say you’d feel on the moon, and I could leap yards 
in the air and run like Nurmi. 

Never before in my life had I experienced such 
exhilaration. It was as if I had just been born, but with 
the cultured power of manhood; no arduous infancy 
or painful adolescence, but the miraculous delivery of a 
tutored adult. 

I have the same sensation now, when I put on civilian 
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clothes. The light lounge suit is a feather on the 
shoulders. I discover that I have legs, independent of 
trousers. And those heavy brogues are like dancing 
pumps. Each toe is skilful as a prehensile ape’s. There is 
nothing the body cannot do. 

But there is something more. The weight of service 
clothes and marching boots is somehow also the gravity 
of war. A light serge is peace and shoes are liberty 
regained. No wonder that in some regiments there is an 
order forbidding all ranks to wear civvies ! 


When you put on civvies on leave, you imagine that 
you will recapture the moods of peace. Perhaps you 
believe that a virtue resides in the clothes you chose 
before you joined the Army, which can restore your 
individuality. You put aside the identity discs, which 
are your Army personality, and look at yourself in the 
glass. 

Who is this man standing in the mirror? His coat 
hangs loose and his trousers are too big round the waist. 
These are not your clothes, at least no longer. They 
were made for a paunchy man with a big bottom. He 
was flat-chested too. And the shoes are too small; they 
pinch. From the way you’re dressed, you might have 
walked into a hockshop and chosen at random from the 
wardrobe. 

But you're in civvies. This is what you promised 
yourself on your seven days. You thrust your hands in 
your pockets and jaunt out into the street. You see an 
officer. Unconsciously your hands come out of your 
pockets, your right arm is raised before you can check 
yourself. You look at every other soldier and smile. 
You are all comrades, in your mind. But in his, you’re 
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a lucky bastard in civvy street. You daren’t go into a 
canteen to get a cheap cup of tea or a packet of fags. 
Everyone would look at you. 

So you go into a bar fora drink. You look round and 
try to join in a conversation near you. But all the men 
are working in the same factory. They’re talking shop. 
And what else is there to talk about in war? 

You start talking to a soldier about the Army. You 
haven’t got your A.B. 64 with you, but you make it 
plain you know a lot about the Army. But he won’t 
talk. Who are you? A spy? A fifth columnist ? Why 
aren’t you in battledress anyway ? 

And why indeed aren’t you ? you ask yourself. These 
civvy clothes are light and make you feel free. But 
they’re dam thin. Draughts keep coming up your legs. 
And that coat ? You can’t pretend it fits. It’s like a bag. 

You finish your drink and go out into the street, 
thinking, “ All the time I was in uniform, I kept telling 
myself I was still an individual, the name on my birth 
certificate. But I’m not. I’m just the number on my 
identity disc. I didn’t want to bea soldier. I said I never 
would be just a soldier. But that’s all ] am, rank, number, 
religion, and distinguishing marks.” 

Then you go home, put on your battledress, the clod- 
like boots and the little gaiters. You feel warm again and 
comfortable and even free, free with the only sort of 
liberty you can enjoy in wartime, to mix with your 
comrades, be accepted in a canteen, exchange the smile 
which means, “ We’re all in this bloody thing together. 
You know what it’s like and I know what it’s like. 


God bless ’em all.”’ 


I used to worry about the submergence of individuality 
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in the Army. But like most anxieties, it was groundless. 
Your individuality persists wherever you go and what- 
ever you become. What changes is the form of its 
expression. I’m the same sort of soldier as I was writer, 
with the same virtues and vices translated into military 
instead of literary terms. The civilian I was is dead ; 
the civilian I shall become will be quite different in form ; 
as different as the shabby figure in uncreased battledress 
is from the shabby figure in corduroy trousers and roll- 
top sweater, who used to go down to the local every 
evening to play skittles. But the essential I remains the 
same. It is reassuring to know that. It makes the past 
less distant and any possible future less alarming. 


OFFICIAL WAR ART 
By JOHN PETTS 


AT THE NATIONAL Gallery I went into those rooms that 
hold the current exhibition of the works of British War 
Artists (up the steps on the right, where once you could 
find your Rembrandt Bather, El Greco Agony, Rokeby 
Venus) with my head full of the sights and sounds of 
war. The scream and crash of bombs, barrage-stars with 
the intermesh of searching lights and the floating down of 
strung flares, bird-cries of the people under piled debris 
where the rescue-squads are straining, hiss of the hoses 
on raw flames—the killing, the saving, the crying out, 
the dying, all the bravery and horror of modern war 
that we know so intensely, so bitterly—all this was in 
my mind, and I expected to find it expressed by these 
war artists appointed by the State. 

But I did not. 

These paintings and drawings do not express, they 
record; they register fact, not feeling. Their interest, 
I suppose their purpose, is documentary. (The foreword 
of the booklet on sale in the Gallery tells us that over 
thirty artists, working under the direction of Service 
and Government Departments on the recommendation 
of the Ministry of Information Artists’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, are now recording war activities of all kinds.) 
As records the works are well enough done, although 
in some cases good photographs—modern photographs 
that can tell so much—would be of greater value. There 
are portraits of bombing planes and high officers of the 
Services, line-and-wash studies of the interiors of 
hangars and aircraft factories as coldly meticulous as an 
architect’s elevations, and snapshot effects of diving 
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Spitfires, crowded Dunkerque beaches. There is 
nothing of the fantastic realism that in writing now voices 
so powerfully our strange new chaos ; the quality that 
is found in the London Fire poems of Robert Herring 
and in some of the recent work of Alun Lewis, Lynette 
Roberts, and others. The writers are gazing deep into 
the blackened heart—but where are the painters’ eyes ? 


* * * 


The portraits of officers by R. G. Eves, R.A. (War 
Office Artist) are what one expects from his hand (an 
Orpen is needed for this job). They seem dull and lifeless 
beside the sparkling pastel portraits of Eric Kennington. 
These are vivid studies of character carried out in strong 
lights on grounds of heavy tone, but often their manner 
and not their matter is what occupies your mind, for the 
modelling of these heads of airmen is so clever in its 
handling that often the results incline to flashiness. The 
most successful is the full-face portrait of Flight- 
Lieutenant R. A. S. Learoyd, V.C., a study of great 
intensity. I can still see the gaze of those eyes, still feel 
the force behind the bone of that brow. 

Kennington, of course, produced official paintings for 
the last war, and he is not the only artist with works 
hanging in both the Imperial War Museum Gallery and 
this present exhibition. Among the others are Major 
Sir Muirhead Bone (Admiralty Artist) and Paul Nash 
(Air Ministry Artist). We have long learned to see the 
sound draughtsmanship that underlies the photographic 
quality of the drawings of Sir Muirhead Bone, but it is 
to be wondered if there is any real value in his studies of 
ship-interiors with figures: The Ward Room and The 
Petty-Officers’ Mess. There are numbers of magazine 
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illustrators, unknown and unhonoured, who bring to 
their work more vitality, more significance than is to be 
seen here. However, another work, Torpedoed Oil 
Tanker, has power ; a tactile drawing of crumpled metal, 
rich in form. Paul Nash made some of the finest paintings 
of the last war, yet disappoints us now. It is as though 
he has lost the fire of spirit that brought forth those 
works of 1914—18—of mud heaped and holed, the vistas 
of mutilated trees that cannot be forgotten. To-day he 
gives us pale water-colours, portraits and appearances of 
warplanes ; now and again he catches something of the 
beauty and horror of planes that loom suddenly 
out of mist and flying cloud, but the work is without 
strength. There is a hint of the old Nash in Bomber in 
the Corn. 

There are a number of paintings of ruined churches 
by John Piper, interesting in design and the texture he 
evolves from areas of bright impasto over scrubbed-and- 
scratched grounds of brown. Here again your first 
thought is of the painter and his handling; you say, 
“ Here’s another John Piper—oh yes, a bombed church.” 
Also absorbed in the pattern of ruin is Graham Suther- 
land ; in the series Devastation 1940 the chaos becomes 
an abstraction. Some of the pre-war “ moderns ”’ begin 
to look a little old-fashioned. On the other hand, R. V. 
Pitchforth has seen debris and what it means, and shows 
it to us in paintings of Birmingham raid-damage, the 
most successful being Zimberyard, where girders of red 
and blue curl like snakes through the tumbled mass of 
black and yellow wood. Truth is also to be found in the 
drawings of Edmond Kapp, studies of shelterers, 
obviously made straight from life. (Often he must have 
been at work with his pen in quiet corners, watching 
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where close-ranked figures lay and snored in the warm 
air. 

ae work of Feliks Topolski (Polish War Artist) is 
full of flame and gusto, but it seems an anachronism in 
Europe now. It is impossible not to bring in here the 
names of Rowlandson and Daumier, for Topolski is 
one of those draughtsmen who, with a line that curls 
and dances, delight in the hurly-burly, the pell-mell 
hurry-and-scurry of sweating humanity. Here are 
scenes of raucous jollity underground, street scenes where 
everything curvets and prances in a whirl of lines—you 
drop-jaw in surprise at a title, Prccadilly Circus, 
November, 7940, for you are looking back to the 
eighteenth century. These works are as exuberant as an 
harliquinade and as tiring. They steam with the heat 
of the flare-lit gin-palace. Everyone is fat, drunk, shout- 
ing. Everywhere breasts, bellies, behinds protrude ; 
men growl and guffaw, women shrill, children tumble. 
This is strong meat Topolski gives us, there’s red blood 
in it, yet it is strangely dressed for days like these. 
Europe is full of thin tight mouths and eyes that frown. 

Because they are in a class apart I have left until last 
mention of the two drawings by Henry Moore. Genius 
is an abused word (it is even a cliché to say so), yet 
that is the quality that we have here. These drawings, 
Women and Children in the Tube and Grey Tube Shelter, 
are instinct with greatness ; it would not surprise us to 
come upon them in the rich notebooks of Leonardo. 
Soundly articulated designs of solid, sculptural forms— 
women sitting holding children or knitting, figures 
reclining in the arched tunnels—they are carried out on 
toned paper in fine pen lines, strengthened by broad 
washes of tone, the relief heightened by touches of 
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gouache. There is nothing here of the bluntness of 
drawing that is sometimes found in Moore’s work, the 
loss of vitality of line that results from his love of 
contours that “flow through”. We must see much 
more from his hands. 


* RE * 


I went home past the black holes where shovels were 
searching for bone, and among my books the title that 
caught the eye was Die Schrecknisse des Krieges. The 
name leaped—coyra. And that is our need, a Goya for 
this war. He would show us the blasted bodies of youth, 
the women crushed by the beams of their houses, the. 
girls that stagger under strange burdens, the child 
refugees with their labels and pillowcases dazed in blue-lit 
buses. He would be terrible and unafraid. But if he 
appeared I wonder if he would be made an official war 
artist ? 


THE ENGLISH SCENE DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR 


(being Selections from the Journal of Louisa Lucy Hely 
Hutchinson, afterwards Lady Sitwell, edited by her grand- 
son, Osbert Sitwell) 


THE DIARIES FROM which the following selections are 
given cover the years 1852-8. Their author, Louisa 
Lucy Hely Hutchinson, was born in 1830, the fourth 
of the five daughters of Colonel the Hon. Henry Hely 
Hutchinson, brother of the 3rd Earl of Donoughmore, 
and nephew of the second Earl, the famous general, 
who, with the paradoxical title of Lord Hutchinson 
of Alexandria and Knocklofty, had been acclaimed as 
the conqueror of Napoleon’s armies and the founder 
of the English power in Egypt. Colonel Hely Hutchinson 
had himself enjoyed an adventurous and successful 
career, he had fought at Waterloo and in Spain and 
Portugal, and had travelled in France and Italy and 
Russia and Poland and Norway and Sweden—an 
unusually wide range for the period. In 1824, at the 
age of thirty-five, he returned to England from the 
Cape Colony, in which he had held a military appoint- 
ment, and married Harriet, daughter of Thomas 
Wrightson, Esq., of Cusworth in Yorkshire, and the 
widow of the Hon. Frederick North Douglas, only 
son of Lord Glenbervie, whose journal is so justly 
celebrated. Colonel Hely Hutchinson then settled 
down in England, living for the most part at Weston 
Hall, Towcester, which his wife had inherited from her 
maternal aunt, Miss Mary Heber (see Dear Miss Heber, 
An Eighteenth Century Correspondence, edited by Francis 
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Bamford (Constable, 1936), and in a London house, in 
Upper Grosvenor Street. In these two residences, the 
five sisters—there were no sons of the marriage—were 
born and brought up, and they form the background 
of the diary. 

In 1857 the diarist married Sir Reresby Sitwell, 3rd bart., 
of Renishaw, and she was the mother of Sir George 
Sitwell, and of Miss Florence Sitwell, part of whose 
diaries have appeared in this paper under the title 
‘Pages from the Journal of a Religious Aunt’’, and 
which appeared recently in their entirety as the second 
part of Zwo Generations (edited by Osbert Sitwell, 
Macmillan, 1939). 

Lady Sitwell was left a widow in 1862, and died in 
the autumn of 1911. 

% ss * 


Weston, Monday, 8th October, 185 4. 


A dark and rather gloomy day. Papa and Minny 
rode to Abthorpe, and the 2nd delivery was given to 
Puss 1 and me in the garden, and we ran in to read— 
for the first—(and may it be the /ast time in our lives)— 
a list of killed and wounded ! It is all very well to read 
of as a matter of past history, but horrible brought so 
home, even to us, who should be thankful we have no 
friends or relations sacrificing their lives for Glory ! 
We recognized the names of many of our sisters’ young 
dancing friends, called suddenly to their last account, 
and among the “severely wounded”’ are poor Frank 
Haggarth and Lord Chewton.—Marshal St. Amead’s 
dispatches are beautiful and have a melancholy interest, 


1 The diarist’s eldest sister, Harriet, afterwards Lady Hanmer, wife of 
Sir Wyndham Hanmer, fourth Bart. of Hanmer. 
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as the writer was dead when we received them. Lord 
Raglan’s—though perhaps a shade less beautifully 
written—are very clear and take us from our fireside 
to the “ Heights above the Alma”’. 


Wednesday, 8th November. 


One hurried line from Arthur to say that dear Frederica? 
had another little girl yesterday at 5 o’clock, so Mamma 
was only just in time. We 3 went out riding our Shet- 
landers and Donkey to meet the 2nd post, hoping for 
further news of her; but there was none. 

I have neglected my journal for some little time ; 
during Mamma’s absence we amused ourselves peace- 
fully here with Cecilia, reading in the mornings and 
riding to Towcester afterwards if it was fine, for news 
of Freddy. On Friday, 10th Nov. Captain Maxwell rode 
through the rain in uniform to say good-bye, as they 
leave Weedon immediately, and as it was very wet and 
he has lost one lung, we persuaded him to stay the night 
and ride back early in the morning.—On Monday the 
20th came news about the war, a telegraphic dispatch 
from General Canrobert, that there was a great battle 
on the 5th and the Russians lost 8,000 men !— 
On Tuesday, 21st Mamma and Puss returned from 
Town and on Wednesday morning came 3 dispatches 
and the awful returns of our loss. Papa read them, as 
we all sat and listened, till his voice quite failed, and 
each day afterwards brought fresh particulars of this 
battle of Inkerman, which are too horrible to dwell upon. 


Saturday, 23rd December. 
In the gazette this morning we find Arthur’s name, as 


1 The diarist’s sister, Frederica ,wife of Colonel Arthur Reynell Pack ,C.B. 
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having his effective majority, so alas ! he must join them 
soon ! and another name in the gazette astonished us 
excessively “Sir Edward Synge Hutchinson? to a 
cornetcy in the 5th Dragoons’”’. I had no idea he was 
so brave as to begin life again, in so much difficulty 
and danger perhaps—if he is spared to come home—, 
it may improve and change his whole life. Uncle William 
came before breakfast to say good-bye, as they are off 
to Cusworth, and Uncle Henry joined us at tea, and 
we have been very busy decorating our rooms with 
mistletoe and holly for Christmas Day. 


Thursday, 28th December. 


Whilst we were out, Eddy ? called, and also Mr. Brown 
and Captain Digby.—Arthur and Frederica dined with 
us to celebrate their 4th wedding day. They both 
looked well and in good spirits; sometimes Arthur is 
very low and wretched at the prospect of leaving Freddy, 
and says he doesn’t think he shall /ive till the 2oth 
(which is the starting day) and then at other times he 
is very hopeful and eager to collect comforters, and 
condensed coffee, etc. He is buying revolvers and Papa 
has presented him with a nice quiet charger which has 
no objection to put its nose upon a drum. 


Brook Street, January, 1855. 


I intended to begin this new journal book on New 
Year’s day, but many things happened to prevent me, 
and I am writing now on Monday the 22nd and must 
remember our little doings since the year began. Fannie 
Browne dined with us on New Year’s day, and Arthur 


1 Her cousin, Sir Edward Synge-Hutchinson, fourth Bart., of Castle 
Sallah, County Wicklow. 
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and Frederica, and the two latter went at night to take 
possession of the new house they have bought in Harley 
Street. On Thursday 4th Mamma and I went down to 
Weston, and remained there for a week, Mamma’s chief 
occupation was paying bills; and mine, visiting the 
poor people with presents from Papa. Mr. Eddy Wingfield 
came to see us, and we met Lord Pomfret, and Sir 
Henry and Alfred Dryden walked over the fields on 
Sunday, and the former had some parcels he brought 
over from Ireland for us, and» much to tell us of his 
visit there. On Thursday 11th we returned to Town 
again, with servants, plate chests, horses and carriage 
and found home with the lamps lighted and a hopeless 
fog !—On Wednesday morning the 17th Papa had a 
hurried note from Frederica at Avisford, she said the 
order was come and Arthur must embark for the Crimea 
in a week. “I am miserable about it,’’ Freddy says, 
“ feeling as we must all feel, how unfit he is to go.”— 
They returned to Town, and joined our party for an 
early dinner and the play. They are best in society, 
poor Arthur frets so if they are alone.—Mr. Bateson 
Harvey and Mr. Hans Sotheby dined with us, and Mr. de 
Burgh met them at the play, and returned to tea.— 
I stayed at home with.Mamma, and Sir Henry Holland 
came to see us. On Saturday the 20th Dr. Greame wrote 
to tell us Freddy had been ill all night, so Mamma and 
I walked to Harley Street and I took my comforter to 
knit and stayed with her all day ; she was low and sad, 
and very far from well.—On Sunday (the arst) Freddy 
was better and able to go to church late, to receive the 
Sacrament—perhaps for the last time—(though I trust 
it may not be so)—with Arthur. Uncle Arthur came to 
town on Monday and dined with us, also the Packs, 
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Genrl. Brereton and Genrl. Brotherton and Mr. Arthur 
Blackwood.—Arthur gave us each a little locket to 
keep from him, and begged us (with tears) to try and 
console poor Freddy, and to write often. 


Tuesday, 23rd January. 


Uncle Arthur came to breakfast and immediately 
afterwards we all went to Harley Street in the bitter 
frost and snow. Arthur was engaged with the lawyers 
signing his Will. He doesn’t go to-day, which is a great 
comfort.—We had to see his tent and saddlebags, and 
all the wonderful arrangements for campaigning, and 
whilst we were with him, Prince Albert’s present arrived, 
of a sealskin coat, and helmet, which covered him so 
completely, there was only a tiny bit of nose and 
moustache visible! At luncheon time, Sir Peter Van- 
Notten-Pole came to No. 1. We rather expected him— 
for he met Papa yesterday and asked “if the Ladies 
would receive him’’, he stayed a long time and was 
very kind and friendly, only once recurring to the old 
subject of his son and me, for when Papa asked him to 
join our party at dinner, he burst into tears and said it 
distressed him so to see me, he couldn’t bear to come.— 
But he added (and I fear it was almost acknowledging 
what we have been told so often) “‘If a man has been 
a fool once in his life, I don’t see why it should be 
visited upon him so hardly and so long”’. 

The 24th and 25th were sad days. Arthur and Freddy 
dined with us each night and we tried hard to make the 
last days as little gloomy as we could. Arthur was 
quite overcome on Thursday night when we parted. 
I am sure he never realized what it would be to part 
from Freddy and all he cares for. 
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On Friday morning the 26th, I went to Harley St. 
with my worldly goods (as Freddy wishes me to live 
with her). I found her in greater grief than I can describe, 
or ever saw before, I sent back for Mamma and we 
stayed with her all day and brought her home at night.— 
Saturday was much the same, I could not leave her for 
a minute. 

On Sunday, the 28th, Freddy and I walked to Vere 
Street Chapel and heard a most beautiful sermon from 
Mr. Howarth upon the text “‘ Jesus Wept ’’.—Sir Peter 
joined us coming out of church, walked to 41 and sat 
through our little luncheon, and then he went up to 
the nursery and made great friends with the little ones. 


Monday, the 29th. 


A letter came from Arthur both to Freddy and Papa— 
the latter a few miserable lines imploring to hear news 
of her, saying he was most miserable, and begging us 
to forgive any little petulance he may ever have shewn, 
and think kindly of him now.—He sails in the Canadian 
and gives a sad account of its being over-crowded, and 
of the great mismanagement. He is in command of 
about 950 raw recruits, and 20 officers, quite Joys, but 
very nice boys Arthur says.—The coppers of the 
Canadian were out of order, and the ship caught fire, 
which obliged them to stay Sunday and part of Monday 
at Plymouth. 


Tuesday, 13th February. 


Minny * came to luncheon through the falling snow 
and later in the day a mounted orderly arrived with 


* The diarist’s youngest sister, Marianne, afterward the wife of Arthington 
Worsley, Esq. 
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a letter from Arthur Pack, a few hurried lines from the 
Government house at Malta, just saying he had arrived 
and sending Maltese mittens and lovely little silver 
crosses, to put round his “darling wife’s beautiful 


dark hair’’. Dined at No. 1. 


Saturday, 17th February. 


Encore plus froid. We sat at home all day and received 
visits from Aunt G. and Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley. Freddy 
did not feel quite well enough to join the little party at 
No. 1, so she sent me there at 9 o’clock; the party 
consisted of Aunt G. and Uncle Billy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Blackwood, Mrs. Elliot Warburton, and Miss 
Cust, Mrs. Fryer, Mr. Clerk Jervoise, Uncle Dick and 
Mr. McCartney, Louie Lane, General Lindsay, Mr. 
Charles Currer, and Mr. de Burgh. Military matters 
were talked of almost all the evening, the “on dit” 
being that four General officers are recalled from the 
Crimea, Lord Raglan, Lord Lucan, General Estcourt 
and Genrl. Eyre,—oh I hope it isn’t true ! 


Friday, 23rd February. 


Snowing heavily again and colder than ever. A 
mounted orderly arrived with a letter Arthur posted as 
they anchored at Constantinople on the 12th. They 
must have had a very rapid passage. He says the idea 
at Constantinople is that the Russians will soon attack 
Balaklava, he describes St. John’s church at Malta, 
which delighted him, and he speaks of the “almost 
tropical heat”’, the rest of the letter is full of his dear 
wife and how miserable “‘ her poor old granny is with- 
out her”. No visitors and we stayed at home 


all day. 


Cc 
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Thursday, 1st March. 

And a lovely bright Spring day. We walked in the 
Park, enjoying the soft west wind and taking over 
Arthur’s first letter from Balaklava which arrived this 
morning. It gives a most amusing description of his 
arrival there, of the extreme confusion, and of his meeting 
so many friends, all delighted to see him, and he not 
knowing them the least owing to their long beards and 
uncouth costumes. He found his friend Major Makenzie 
in one of the best habitations in Balaklava, an old barn, 
with a hole in the wall for a chimney, and was regaled 
there with some bacon, and a battered tin of tea; the 
wind was too high for the ship to anchor in Balaklava 
Bay, so they went round Cape Chersonese, to Kamiesch, 
and Arthur was delighted to see—what many who have 
been out the whole campaign have not seen—a near 
view of Sebastopol, with the Russian flag floating from 
the Telegraph battery, and the Russian ships, sunk 
last year, in the entrance of the harbour. ... Frederica 
dined with Baroness de Cetto,—only their own quiet 
family party, and I went to 22 and met Uncle Dick and 
Aunt Lizzy, Uncle Tom, Colonel Cook, and Miss 
Yarborough. 


Friday, 2nd March. 


Very busy packing, and then we went out driving 
and were driven home by pouring rain. A visit from 
Sir James Hamilton, and then we dined at No. 1 to meet 
Uncles, Aunts and Sir Henry Holland} and say 
c¢ 

good-byes’’. They told us most wonderful news, two 

z Sir Henry Holland (1788-1873), Physician Extraordinary and In 
Ordinary to Queen Victoria. He had also been medical attendant to the 


Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline. His work, says the D.N.B. 
was “‘ more fashionable than scientific ””. : 
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telegraphic messages have been received, announcing the 
death of the Emperor of Russia, and to-night it has been 
announced in both Houses of Parliament. In every 
mouth one hears “ this is a wonderful interposition of 
Providence’, and so indeed it is, but I wonder that the 
world only recognizes this “interposition”? in great 
things, and does not feel it in every event, whether great 
or small. We said good-bye and went home feeling very 
happy. It is shocking to rejoice in any death, and yet 
perhaps it may bring us the blessing of Peace. 


Thursday, 8th March. 


To Arundel for the post again, and then a long walk 
on the sunny common. This morning’s post brought me 
a sad note from Henry de Burgh, to say that his poor 
brother George is gone. He “fell asleep ”’ at 4 o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. Rest in peace. Mr. Denis came 
back cheerfully and brought books and letters and a 
“ birds-eye view’ of Balaklava, amongst the letters we 
were surprised to find two from Arthur, which had gone 
straight by post to Harley St. He landed his detachments 
at last in Balaklava Bay, and encamped near it for the 
first few days. The night they landed (the r9th) was a 
fearful night of wind and snow, when a reconnoitering 
party had to be given up on account of several men being 
frost-bitten, and the new arrivals had their Patrol tents 
blown down over their heads, blankets frozen, and 
everything they possessed covered and impregnated with 
drifting snow ! Poor Arthur, it was a sad first night's 
campaigning !—He says all the men and officers he has 
seen appear to be in perfect health, though he has great 
difficulty in recognizing the latter from their long beards 
and uncouth costumes, “something between a pauper 
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and a poacher.”—It will be so interesting to know how 
the news of the Emperor’s death will be received at the 
camp. Perhaps his next letter will tell us. 


Sunday, 18th March. 


Yesterday was pouring rain all day and as dear Fred 
was not well in the night, and I had been getting little 
remedies for her, we were both glad to stay at home 
quietly with our books and work. Long letters from 
Arthur this morning, he has joined the light division in 
the “camp before Sebastopol”’, but has been spared 
the trench work yet. As before, the accounts of himself 
are good, but he gives a melancholy description of the 
mismanagement of everything, and the sad privations 
and misery of the troops, his only wonder being that any 
have survived to “tell the tale”’. 


Monday, 16th April. 


An early visit from Sir John Anson, also Mrs. Annesley 
and Tom Tristram. The Emperor and Empress of the 
French arrived in London to-day. We drove down to 
the Park to try and see them pass, but the crowd was so 
extreme that we were thankful to turn round and escape 
before they came. Sir John and Lady Anson dined 
with us, they had seen the Empress well, and were 
charmed with her grace and beauty. 


Tuesday, 17th April. 


I received a long and cheerful letter from Arthur, he 
seems happier in his soldiering now, and describes to me 
his little tent and daily occupations, and how Spring 
has burst upon them bravely, and covered the ground 
with wild violets and hyacinths, amongst the shot and 
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shell.—The day was lovely, and Frederica went off early 
with Sir John and Lady Anson to see a little review of the 
Blues and Life Guards in Windsor Park, given for the 
Empress. I went to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
with the Blackwoods, I had never seen it before, and the 
Palace is most beautiful, and the gardens like fairyland. 
We walked about, and, with the band and flowers, we 
enjoyed ourselves exceedingly, returning by a late train 
which I was sorry for, as Freddy and I were to have 
dined at seven, but Regent Street looked beautiful at 
night all illuminated with the tri-coloured flags floating 
from the windows and on arriving I found that Fred 
had not returned,—so sat over the fire and read Mr. 
Godolphin Osborne’s Scutari till 10 o’clock, when Ward 
and Andrews unasked, brought me up some dinner. 

At 11 I sent round to Portland Place, but they had 
not returned ! and at a quarter to 12 a knock came at 
the door, and in they ran as merry as larks and not the 
least tired with all that they had done. 


Monday, 23rd April. 

This morning’s post brought letters from Arthur to 
Mamma and Minny which they forwarded from Weston. 
I could not wonder at Freddy’s tears when she read 
them, for they were very touching letters, and he 
evidently thinks some great crisis is at hand. At 12 
o’clock another letter reached her, dated the 9th, and 
written amongst the roar of cannon, as the bombardment 
had commenced that morning. They all tell the same 
tale now that he will never, never risk another separation 
from her, if the Almighty spares him to come home, that 
his life is not safe for one single minute, and that he feels 
utterly undeserving of the blessed hope of coming 
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home “ to all that your poor old gran holds so dear ”’.— 
He told her of a sad accident that has befallen poor 
Henry Thomas :—we spent an anxious day (thinking 
there must be news of the success of the bombardment) 
and poor Freddy was unwell, and laid awake at night. 


Friday, 18th May. 


A lovely sunny morning. I set off in a cab at half 
past 8 to join the Blackwoods in Brook Street and go 
with them and Sir Robert Throgmorton’s daughters to 
see the Queen distribute the Crimean medals. It was a 
beautiful and a most touching sight, and the bands, 
brilliant uniforms and firing cannon, had a martial effect. 
The Queen spoke to each one of the wounded as they 
passed her by—as well as she could speak for tears—and 
leant over poor Sir Thomas Troubridge in his little 
wheel chair, to make him her aide-de-camp. The poor 
fellow was delighted, and said with his hand upon his 
heart that her Majesty’s kindness quite made up to him 
for all that he had suffered. I was shocked to see our 
poor young friend George Shuckburgh ; he could only 
just hobble past her on two crutches, his servant carrying 
a chair behind, and then he sank down quite exhausted 
and took his shako off, and I recognized the poor pale 
face. Arthur may well say in all his letters, that war is a 
dreadful, brutalizing evil: it must seem so indeed to 
those who see such a change as this in their only son. 


Friday, 29th June. 


A letter from one of the maids of honour to Lady 
Anson, saying that a telegraphic letter from kind Lord 
Raglan had been sent to the Queen to read, and in it he 
said “ tell Pack’s wife and Mother, that he is doing well, 
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wounded severely but not dangerously”? —How kind 
and thoughtful he has been for us !—Papa and I rode in 
the Park, and were rejoiced to hear from Mr. Godman 
(who came to Town he said on purpose to tell us so) 
that Billy Hutchinson is out of danger.—We all went to 
bed early. Papa and my sisters did not feel in spirits to 
go to Mrs. Frere May’s. I was pleased to meet Capt. 
George Maxwell in the Park to-day, he is always so nice 
and good, and most truly sorry for Frederica in her 
trouble. 


Saturday, 30th June. 


Very fine and hot, Mamma and Puss went with Aunt G. 
to the Botanical Gardens. I rode with Papa, and we 
were grieved indeed to hear the melancholy news of 
good Lord Raglan’s death. It happened yesterday at 
9 o'clock, and the telegraph’s great voice has whispered 
it over these thousand, thousand miles. We rode up to 
his house and there were many other anxious faces 
besides ours, listening to the servant’s broken answers. 
“It is too true indeed, sir, we knew it at 12 oc.”... 
The papers say that the whole army is plunged in the most 
profound grief, no doubt it is, and I should fancy that 
every individual at home must feel it a personal, as well 
as national, grief and loss. 


Saturday, 27th July. 


We sent the children with Baker and Mary to meet 
Aunt G. and Uncle Billy at the King’s Cross Station at 
half past 10, and went off ourselves with Wilson and 
Andrews to catch the 12 train from London Bridge.— 
The Hansa arrived at Portsmouth at 2 oc., so he came off 
immediately leaving his luggage, soldier servant, and grey 
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arab to follow after.—I need not say it was a happy 
evening. 


Sunday, 28th July. 


A lovely morning, we went to church with very 
thankful happy hearts together, and Annie and I walked 
over the fields the second time, leaving Freddy to flirt 
under the cedar trees with her wounded hero, looking 
very handsome and picturesque, with his red Greek cap, 
and crutches. Poor fellow, it is a pleasure to watch such 


a happy face. 


Monday, 29th July. 


We drove to Arundel to leave cards at the Castle,— 
and by dinner time, some of the Goodwood party 
arrived, Col. Gloucester Gambier, Mr. Mitford and 
Mr. Denis Beresford, who found the “‘ joy bells ” ringing 
for his brother’s safe return. This morning the soldier 
servant came, with the poor “Grey Gunner’? who 
seems to have suffered sadly from his voyage home. It 
was a great amusement to us, to watch him unpacking 
Arthur’s campaigning things, and to hear his stories of 
the war, and how “he don’t dislike them Rooshians 
neither, they’re a nice homely people like ourselves, but 
the Turks, they’se a nasty nation”’. Arthur has brought 
home quantities of things from Malta and the bazaars at 
Constantinople, also Russian swords and bayonets, as 
trophies of the war. 


Tuesday, 30th July. 


The gentlemen went off early to the races,—and 
Arthur and Freddy drove to Slindon, to call on old Lady 
Newburgh and present to her some pretty Turkish 
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slippers. Annie and I walked through the lanes together. 
A little dinner party of Mr. and Mrs. Smith (the new 
tenants at Westergate) and Mr. Edward Paget, Col. 
Strong also arrived to stay a few days. We were all 
struck by the extreme melancholy of his expression, he 
talked to me all the evening, chiefly about the war. God 
help the poor soldiers, I never knew before how horrible 
it was ! 


Wednesday, ist August 


The gentlemen went to the races again, and we were 
amused ourselves at home, and went out for a showery 
drive, and walked in the gardens with them when they 
returned. This evening the ditto of last, except that we 
were joined at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Vogan, Mr. 
Edward Paget, and Mr. Turnay (a Roman Catholic 
priest). Col. Strong talked to me all the evening. He 
led the Coldstream Guards out of action at Inkerman, 
and when one thinks of the dreadful loss amongst his 
friends, his own sufferings from frost-bite—and also 
that he is likely to go out again before the winter—that 
sad face becomes less a marvel. 


Xmas Day, 1855. 

This is our first attempt to spend a “ Merry Christ- 
mas’. We are generally alone, and sometimes in lovely 
London ; that it failed signally in point of “ merriment ”’, 
I need not say. Col. F. had spoken to Papa, and thought 
it hopeless that his Father could do for him what Papa 
requires, so he goes back to learn his fate to-morrow 
morning and has been in wretched spirits all to-day.— 
The rain came down heavily and straight. We went twice 
to church in the closed carriage and after the 2nd service 
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went to the vestry, to distribute prizes—Mamma was 
too unwell to go out all day, or even to join our Xmas 
dinner. Sir Henry Dryden dined, and we dressed our 
rooms with Holly, and wore holly wreaths and looked as 
cheerful as we could. 


POETRY 
SEVEN POEMS 


I 


I LONGED FOR companionship rather, 

But my companions I always wished farther ; 
And now in the desolate night 

I think only of the people I should like to bite. 


2 
THE GOVERNESS 
The milky love of this bland child 


Her governess has quite beguiled, 
And now they spend the hours talking, 
Sometimes winding wool and sometimes walking. 


3 
She said as she tumbled the baby in: 
There little baby, go sink or swim, 
I brought you into the world, what more should I do? 
Do you expect me always to be responsible for you? 


4 
I shall be glad to be silent, Mother, and hear you speak, 
You encouraged me to tell too much, and my thoughts 


are weak, 
I shall keep them to myself for a time, and when I am 


older 
They will shine as a white worm shines under a green 


boulder. 
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5 
RENCONTRES FUNESTES 
I fear the ladies and gentlemen under the trees. 
Could any of them make an affectionate partner and not 
tease ? 
Oh, the affectionate sensitive mind is not easy to please. 


6 
CROFT 
Aloft, 
In the loft, 
Sits Croft ; 
He is soft. 


7 
APRES LA POLITIQUE, LA HAINE DES BOURBONS 
Count Flanders 

Was eaten up with pride; 

His dog Sanders 

Thought only of his inside. 


They were a precious couple, 
And let the people feed on straw and rubble. 


Bitter was the weather, 

Bitter the people, 

When they threw Count Flanders 
From the church steeple. 

Bitter was the weather, 

Iron the ground, 

When Dog Sanders died 

Of a stomach wound. 


STEVIE SMITH 


THE PARK 
By H. E. BATES 


Gi 

IN SPRING THE tall acacia trees bloomed early with 
inverted pagodas of creamy flower against the steel-blue 
cypresses that flanked the house. Later, in hot summers, 
at symmetrical intervals along the stone terrace, stiff 
blue yuccas blossomed with great bells of deeper cream, 
and still later the grape-vine on the south sun-bleached 
wall began to colour countless bunches of small sweet 
fruit, until in full ripeness they were a shade of dusty 
purple-rose. Between the trained arms of the vine three 
storeys of windows, open a little twice a week, were 
backed by white shutters faded by sun to ivory, like 
great frames from which the pictures had been removed. 
Below the terrace and for about a mile beyond the last 
formal beds of neglected lemon tea-rose the park spread 
away down a bland south slope of grass, broken only 
by large groups of elm and chestnut and crimson 
rhododendrons. 

They said that once, when the Donnellys had lived 
there, a quarter of a million had been spent on the house ; 
but now the only inhabitants were Ashton, the care- 
taker, and his young wife. On summer mornings, as 
early as six o’clock, Ellen Ashton unlocked the south 
door and came out and went down on her knees to scrub 
the step. As she scrubbed she kept her eyes lowered to 
the ground, not once looking up, as if the park, the sun- 
light, and the beginning of another day did not interest 
her. She had features modelled of rather delicate bone, 
with grey thoughtful eyes in which there was a touch 
of unkindled, mute affection. Although she and her 
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husband had now been caretakers for two years, she 
remained unaware, as completely as on the day of their 
arrival, that there were yuccas which bloomed on the 
terrace or red islands of rhododendrons in the park 
below. The summer came and went; the grapes turned 
dusky on the south wall and shrivelled for want of 
gathering ; but she hardly noticed the ripening of the 
fruit or the year. Soon it turned cold and the great 
boiler-stove was lit in the basement and gales drove into 
fantastic drifts along the terrace the brown and lemon 
leaves that were eventually replaced by snow. But if she 
remained unaffected by such things as the changes of the 
year, she was deeply affected by something else. She 
was guided and oppresed by a sense of duty that had 
long since taken the form of fear. 

Her fear, for some reason, was that time would over- 
take her. She was afraid that there would come a day 
when, at the end of it, the steps of the house had not 
been scrubbed, the closed rooms not aired, the great 
mahogany hand-rail of the staircase not polished. Fear 
kept her from leaving the house because the telephone 
might ring with an important message. It drove her 
fretfully about the empty unwanted house on agitated 
feet as if there were really people calling and wanting 
and watching her. It drove her upstairs three or four 
times between six and ten in the morning to call her 
husband, who had not then thought of getting up. 

Albert Ashton had plump white features thrown into 
prominence by oiled black hair. He would lie in bed 
looking with sulky admiration at the moons of the 
finger-nails of his finely kept hands. What was there 
to get up for? 

“ Damn all!” he would shout at her. “ Why don’t 


you stop worrying your head off? Who’s going to 
know whether the damn place is cleaned or not?” 

“Nobody. Only me. Only me.” 

“ Ah, stop worrying your insides out. Who cares ?” 

“We got the job. It’s up to us to do what we’re paid 
to do.” 

“Job? Job?” he would say. “ Who’s worrying 
about a job? There’s more jobs than men.” 

“TI see in the papers,’ she would say, “there’s a 
million unemployed.” 

“What about it? A million unemployed where? 
Not in the servant class. People’ll go down on their 
hands and knees to get you.” 

“I don’t want people going down on their hands 
and knees to me.” 

“No, that’s it, you wouldn’t, you wouldn’t. That’s 
it. You’d go down on your knees, wouldn’t you? You’d 
rather do that !”’ 

“Perhaps I would,” he would say. “ Do you want 
your breakfast ? I mean up here?” 

ce No ! 99 

“A fried egg or something ?” 

“For Christ’s sake don’t mention eggs !”’ 

“T’m sorry.” She would stand a little away from the 
foot of the bed, timorous and yet in a way brave in her 
attitude towards him, mutely watching his pose of savage 
weariness, the pulling of the weak mouth into sulky 
toughness. “ You were late in last night.” 

“What about it?” 

“T just thought perhaps that was why you didn’t 


want to eat.” 
“ God, you know I never eat breakfast. You know 


that 
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She would stand for a moment longer watching him, 
one hand on the door, saying nothing now, simply 
waiting for some sort of word, touched with a hint of 
reconciliation, that would wash out the rest. When it 
did not come she would turn to go; and in that moment 
he would cry at her like a child. 

“Ah! If you’re going to sulk over it bring me the 
damned egg. Fried. And turn it over. You always 
forget. Anything for some peace.” 

In the large almost empty kitchen downstairs she 
would cook his breakfast. They had been married four 
years ; the progress and pattern of days now seemed as 
fixed as the divisions on a ruler. But each day she hoped 
that something would happen to break the bitter measure- 
ment of bickering and distrust and estrangement. As she 
cooked his breakfast and went upstairs with it, the turned 
eggs neatly covered, the coffee hot under the cosy, the 
toast pared of crust, she knew quite well that she was a 
fool, but she knew quite well that she could do nothing 
about it. It was too late now to go back to the original 
unblemished ideal of what they were going to do with 
their lives together—she remembered how they were 
to work hard for a year or two, save hard, and then buy 
or rent a small boarding-house by the sea—but the 
original unblemished moments of affection, more pain 
now than anything else, still flared up whenever he 
looked at her. 

At last, about ten or ten-thirty, Albert came down, 
collarless, in brown canvas slippers, to smoke a cigarette 
and read the paper in the kitchen or to sit huddled up in 
the warm security of the boiler-house in winter. On fine 
mornings in summer he made the exercise of a black 
spaniel an excuse to get out. Winter or summer he liked 
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to wear the collar of his jacket turned up, swankily, a 
spotted claret muffler at his neck, and like this, black 
hair smoothed, handsome in a pale, Over-ripe way, he 
would walk across the park, idly throwing stones for 
the dog. From the house she would watch him go and, 
anywhere from twelve to two-thirty, when the pubs were 
shut again, watch him come back. During the early 
afternoon, in a temper, he would get the key of the 
great drawing-room from the board in the butler’s 
room and sleep for a little while in the cool semi- 
darkness, waking up about half-past three or four to 
telephone the pub for the first results of the afternoon 
races. Towards six in the evening he went out again, 
really dressed now, the pale soft hands prominent and 
expressive against his dark suit; the black trilby hat, 
worn sideways, in the same way throwing up the heavy 
pallor of his face. From that moment, sometimes, she 
did not see him again until morning. Yet ina vague way 
she knew the life he led apart from her: the pub, the 
icking of the runners, the idle gossip, the soaking, the 
wild nights, the self-indulgence eating him away like 
rottenness. In the same vague way she knew that there 
were other women. 
But it was not until the summer when they had been 
married nearly five years that she knew that one of these 
women had a name. 


§2 
She began to know about the woman as early as May 
of that year; it was not until the grapes were ripening 
on the wall of the house that she knew about the name. 
Once a week, generally on Fridays, she went out, walking 
hurriedly across the park to the village beyond the great 
D 
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iron gates by the now empty lodge. In this short 
excursion there was little enjoyment for her. The cease- 
less fear of time, of neglecting the house, drove her 
quickly down to the small village grocery stores, where 
she bought her weekly goods, and drove her once more 
quickly back. Though she saw people and passed the 
time of day with those she knew she very rarely stopped. 
She made few friends; there seemed so many people 
and so little time. 

The path through the park had never been closed. 
In May the rhododendrons were magnificent, and on 
Sunday afternoons people walked across the path to 
admire from a distance the great fires of blossom burning 
floridly across the golden slopes of buttercups. No one 
ever left the path, even now the house was empty, and 
the flowers were never touched. 

So it surprised her, coming back on Friday afternoon, 
to meet on the path a girl of twenty-two or three who 
had in her bare brown arms large hastily broken boughs 
of crimson flower, a girl with wide, honey-soft, watchful 
eyes: the eyes of someone who not only watches but 
watches to see if she too is being watched. 

“You know you are not supposed to gather the 
flowers.” 

The girl, who had been looking obliquely across the 
park, now stopped. Her face, hatless, had a slight frown 
against the sunlight. “I know. But these were given 
mens 

“ Given you?” 

“Mr. Ashton—he gave them to me.” 

“Mr. Ashton?” 

“Mr. Ashton—the caretaker. Up at the house. He 
knows me. He’sa friend of—” 
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She suddenly walked on, not speaking again. She felt 
for a moment a spasm of pity and annoyance, but the 
chimes of the clock on the west gable of the house as it 
struck four o’clock drove away the emotion swiftly 
and with it all thought of the brown, tender, too-watchful 
face. 

Some weeks later her mother died. Taking the train 
northward, alone, to see her for a few hours before she 
died, she carried with her an unhappy, restless im- 
pression of the park. She thought almost ceaselessly of 
the house, the rooms that would not now be cleaned for 
days, the dust that must settle on windows and floors 
and furniture and stairs before she returned. Anxiety 
drove into the grey tired eyes a gleam of unnatural 
brilliance. She was less unhappy about the dying of her 
mother than about leaving the unused, unwanted house 
in which, though it was not her own, all her life and 
hope was centred. Going away, she scarcely thought of 
Albert. Coming back, she carried with her a second 
restless impression of something which had happened 
as her mother lay dying. It was the impression of her 
mother constantly raising herself on the pillows and 
repeating Albert’s name, asking again and again where 
he was, if he was ill, why he had not come. She had not 
seen her mother for three or four years, and now she 
realized that her mother was carrying with her into death 
the picture of someone she herself no longer knew. 
“Where’s Albert? Is he all right? Why didn’t he 
come ? Why didn’t he come?” It was the picture of a 
young, careless, handsome man who had a way with 
him and yet meant no harm. 

She was relieved and glad to go back. And going 
back, thinking things out, turning over and over in her 
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mind the recollection of her mother’s dying affection for 
Albert, she resolved that things should and eould be 
different. 

Crossing London she turned over in her mind the 
words of a telegram telling Albert the time of her return, 
but at the last moment she found she had confused the 
time of one train with another, and the few minutes for 
the sending of the telegram were lost. On the station 
the paper-boys were shouting the mid-afternoon results 
of a big meeting. She bought a paper: Ascot runners 
and form, Ascot results, the Gold Cup. That was 
enough. She laid the paper on the seat of the carriage, 
not opening it, until at some later station a man picked 
it up and took it away. 

She arrived home about five o’clock. The day across 
the park was brilliant and golden, and in four days the 
moon-daisies in the hollows at the foot of the slope had 
thickened like a new fall of snow. But, as before, she 
scarcely noticed it. She was thinking only that it was 
the day of a big race-meeting. 

She went into the house by the servants’ door, which 
she unlocked with her key. Inside she smelled the over- 
warm but in some way comforting odour of the dusty 
closed rooms, and standing at the foot of the stairs she 
called Albert’s name. 

“Albert ! Are you there? Albert !”’ 

There was no answer; she walked two or three 
che up the great stairs, one hand on the mahogany 
rail. 

Albert ! I’m back.” 

There was again no answer. But suddenly she thought 
she heard a sound. It seemed to her like the sound of 
feet. She listened again. It seemed like the sound of feet 
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without shoes running rapidly along one of the carpeted 
floors above her. 

When the sound had ceased she stood for a moment 
longer listening, uncertain, slightly bewildered. She was 
tired after the journey and perhaps, she thought, I’m 
hearing things. At last she turned and slowly went 
downstairs, taking off her gloves. The housenow seemed 
quite silent, so silent that as she got herself a cup of 
tea in the kitchen and accidentally dropped a spoon in 
a cup the noise seemed to hammer her nerves. 

All the time as she sat having her cup of tea and for 
long afterwards, as she went upstairs to open the windows 
and as she looked with a kind of tired horror at the sun- 
brown bloom of dust that in four days had settled 
everywhere, she kept recalling this imagined sound of 
shoeless feet. As she opened the windows she gazed 
with abstract eyes across the park, golden and white in 
the June evening sun. Once or twice the wind stirred 
with a muffled ripple of sound the drooping leaves of 
the acacias or flapped a single flat leaf of the grape-vine 
against the wall of the house, and she would catch for a 
second or two an echo of the other sound, telling herself 
that perhaps after all it was the same sound and that she 
was tired and was imagining things. 

So after a time she forgot it and about eight o’clock 
Albert came home. Upstairs, already wiping the dust 
from sills and pictures, she heard his voice. Calling, 
almost shouting, “Hey, come on down! Come on 
down !”’ it struck her as strangely unlike the voice of 
the Albert she knew. It was the voice of someone 
strongly excited by anticipation. 

She went hurriedly to the head of the stairs and stood 
looking down. Albert, below, almost in the position 
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and place she herself had been standing an hour or two 
before, stood looking up, one hand clutching the stair- 
rail, eyes partially blinded by drink and excitement. 
His face seemed to flatten as he saw her. He straightened 
up and seemed all at once, with the shock of seeing her, 
to be suspended slightly above the staircase. 

It seemed a long time before he spoke, and during 
that time she noticed something else. Both hands were 
full of money ; the green and red notes were crumpled 
in his fingers, which at first had been rigidly clutched 
and were now loose with astonishment. 

At last she knew that whatever he had had to say and 
whatever had driven him to shout excitedly up the stairs 
had nothing to do with her. She began to go slowly 
downstairs. 

“Got back all right then?” he said. She did not 
answer. She was aware only of having forgotten all the 
things she had wanted to say. 

As she went farther downstairs he spoke again, trying 
this time to smile. ‘‘ Everything all right, eh? Good 
journey, eh?” 

Again she did not answer. He leaned heavily back 
against the stair-rail, shirt gaping from the top of his 
trousers, the money still in his hands, his fogged watery 
eyes heavily searching for her. 

She looked away. “All right, be bloody proud, be 
bloody proud!” he said. “Go on!” 

She walked on downstairs. He tried to move away 
as she passed, and fell over. His head struck the foot of 
the stairpost, and the shock of the blow seemed to wake 
him up. 

“Just because you’ve been to a bloody funeral you 
needn’t come back looking like one !”’ 
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He got to his feet, shouting. Some of the money had 
fallen from his hands. He staggered wildly about, fell 
down again and groped about on all fours, grabbing 
floppily at the notes, overbalancing, helpless, looking 
like some pale ape. 

And suddenly, watching him hopelessly crawling 
about among the scattered money, she too felt hopeless ; 
hopelessly and irrevocably sorry for him. The emotion 
drove her like anger through the passages into the 
kitchen at the back of the house. She felt determined not 
to give way to it. In the kitchen she stood grasping the 
edge of the table. She heard him stagger clumsily along 
the passages, shouting with incoherent fury, breaking in 
at the door at last. 

“You want a first class bloody row—all right, all 
right, you gonna have one. A bloody show-down. You 
come home from a funeral and look like one, don’t you? 
All right, all right. But what about me? I won forty 
quid on the Gold Cup. Forty quid! Damnz-all, ain’t 
it? Nothing. Bloody flea-bite. Nothing ! You don’t 
care do you? Do you? Do you? You wouldn’t care 
if it was a bloody thousand.” 

As she stood there with her hands still grasping the 
table she was aware no longer of feeling sorry. She was 
still not listening ; but now it was not out of abstraction 
or anger or a desire simply to shut herself off from him. 
It was because of something she saw. 

She stared at it across the kitchen as if she were staring 
simply into space. On the floor, in the far corner, stood 
a tray. On it were two cups, a pair of knives and forks, 
two plates, a teapot. On the plates the remains of 
bacon-fat lay congealed in a greasy pool. In the saucers 
lay cigarette-ends and the remains of unwanted bread. 
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§ 3 

The impression of that evening, the hallucination of 
the running shoeless feet upstairs, the look of flattened 
shock on Albert’s face, the breakfast tray that might 
have been for two persons but might just as easily have 
been for one person for two mornings, remained with 
her all summer. The feet, the tray, the attitude of Albert 
were three pieces of a painful puzzle of which the fourth 
was still missing. On the hot wall of the house the grapes 
formed in pale green bunches ; the yuccas opened their 
cream towers of bells; the hot summer burned the 
short grass of the park until it resembled a threadbare 
carpet, the colour of trampled straw. 

But the passage of the summer, marked by such things, 
once more had no effect on her. It never fully occurred 
to her that somewhere in that great shut-up house, in 
which the rooms were themselves like smaller houses 
and the passages like empty streets leading to them, 
another person might be living or coming and going at 
intervals without her knowing it. Time was still dust, 
which gathered all too rapidly about her and must be 
as rapidly swept away. 

But if there was no change in herself and her own 
fearful attitude to the way time always seemed to be 
hunting her down, there was a change in Albert. With 
part of the forty pounds—the rest she never saw—he had 
bought himself a shot-gun and now he went out shooting 
across the park in the mornings, bringing back an 
occasional rabbit or a pair of pigeons. Gun under his 
arm, black spaniel at his heels and spotted muffler 
knotted at his neck, he had the air of what she knew he 
loved and wanted to be: the good sport, the gentleman 
of leisure. But the change was not in this. It was in the 
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fact that he was doing some sort of spare-time work in 
the evenings. 

She was very glad about this. The fact that he was 
working for someone else, a retired civil engineer 
named Hardy who lived on the other side of the village, 
doing maintenance and running repairs on a heavy 
Austin saloon and the house dynamo lighting system, 
did not matter. She did not even trouble to ask how 
he had come by such a job. Work itself was the great 
virtue. 

So things were all right now: almost all right. She 
almost forgot about the sound of feet in the house ; she 
did not think of the girl carrying the crimson rhodo- 
dendrons. She thought more and more of the boarding- 
house which she and Albert would one day take by the 
sea, she doing the cooking and superintending the house, 
Albert with his excellent genteel butler’s manners 
smoothing down the guests. She knew that this, finally, 
was all that mattered. 

Her hopes drove her to do one day something she had 
never even contemplated doing before. She took a day’s 
holiday and went to the sea. For nearly ten years, once 
a week, she had deposited a little money in a post-office 
account. That day she wrote down on a torn envelope 
the amount to her credit, a hundred and ninety-three 
pounds, adding her savings certificates to it, bringing the 
total to three hundred and forty pounds, and as she went 
along in the train she made calculations. 

She had always fancied a boarding-house on the sea- 
front. Of course it was aiming high, but that was how 
she had always fancied it : brass curtain rods, brass door 
plate, cream walls, and in the hall a white umbrella 
stand. Two and a half guineas a week during the season, 
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two guineas for winter and permanent guests ; room for 
about twenty people; reasonable, respectable, good. 
Everything would be shining and clean as an altar; the 
steps would be done with whiting every morning and the 
sun would shine with a pure sparkling sea-light on 
the cream walls and the polished brasses. 

All that day she wandered about looking at boarding 
houses, going from house-agent to house-agent. The 
town was filled with boisterous visitors and as she 
looked at the crowded promenade, the bobbing swimmers 
in the sun-white sea, the rows of boarding-houses and 
hotels, she felt that she had reached a turning point in 
her life. But few boarding-houses were waiting to 
change hands, and it was only in the late afternoon that 
she found a small white-painted house, one street back 
from the sea, but high up, so that from the attic you could 
see the masts of coasters and fishing-smacks lying in the 
harbour beyond the roofs of the promenade hotels. 
She stood outside this house for a long time, looking at 
it, squaring the brass-plate, the white walls, the hang of 
the green chenille curtains with those of the house she 
had always imagined. Then finally she went in. 

When she came out again she carried with her more 
figures written on the torn envelope. The boarding- 
house had for many years been run by two sisters ; now 
one was dead and the other had begun to feel she could 
not carry on. After an hour’s conversation with her, 
Ellen Ashton knew that now, if she wanted it, the 
boarding-house could be her own. 

As she travelled home across the flat marshes feathered 
with grey willows and fawn tufts of reed she felt very 
happy. But as she went into the house she remembered 
how once before she had rushed into it, full of brave 
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solutions. She was not making that mistake again. She 
knew now where Albert was. From the seaside town she 
had brought ox-tongue and cold sausage, a piece of fresh 
Cheddar cheese, and four ripe peaches. She spread a 
clean cloth on the kitchen table. She set out the supper 
things and every few moments came back to move some 
article or another into a different place. She hurried into 
the garden and gathered a lettuce, an onion or two, and 
a bunch of marigolds. She mixed a salad in a glass bowl 
and put the orange flowers in a bright blue china vase. 

By the time she had finished it was half-past eight. 
Very shortly Albert would come. She went upstairs to 
change her dress and, coming to the head of the stairs, 
looked out of the window across the park. She could see 
no sign of Albert, but as she lowered her eyes she 
noticed something else. The grapes were ripening on the 
wall of the house. Surprised, she leaned out of the 
window and broke a single grape from a dark pink bunch. 
It was sweet and warm as it broke on her lips. The 
discovery that the grapes were eatable astonished her 
so much that she ran up to her bedroom and fetched a 
pair of scissors and cut two of the largest bunches she 
could reach from the window. 

Then she put the grapes in a dish on the supper-table 
and waited for Albert to come. She thought of the 
boarding-house. In a good summer, the old pro- 
prietress said, you would get as many as thirty people 
in at atime. You had them sleeping on couches and in 
the bathroom. Your takings were a hundred a week. 
There were people who came back year after year. 
Families came, the children grew up and in time came 
with their families. The house had been built up by 
thirty years of recommendations. 
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It was a rosy picture. She sat thinking of it for a long 
time. She sat thinking of it until the grapes lying on 
their leaves grew colourless in the twilight, until she 
fancied she could smell the odour of sea-wet sand, of 
drying bathing costumes, of fried plaice cooking on 
sparkling summer mornings. 

Thinking, she did not trouble to put on the light. It 
was easier to think in the dark; but gradually her fear 
of time, increasing in turn her fear about Albert, began 
to come back. About her the great house became in the 
summer darkness a huge empty shell in which she 
cheated herself there was an echo of footsteps. Finally 
she switched on the light. 

It was ten o’clock. She was afraid, but the light and 
the sudden realization of how late it was gave her an 
idea. She found the telephone directory, looked up the 
number of the house where Albert worked in the 
evenings, and dialled the number from the kitchen 
extension. A man’s voice answered her. 

“Ts that Mr. Hardy ?”’ she said. 

“Yes, Mr. Hardy, yes. Who is it?” 

“This is Mrs. Ashton,” she said. 

“Mrs. Who?” | 

“Mrs. Ashton. Has my husband left? Is he still 
working ?” 

“Who? Has who left? Who?” 

“ Albert Ashton. My husband. I want to know if he’s 
gone home.” 

“Who are you?” the voice said. 

“I’m Mrs. Ashton,” she said. ‘‘ My husband works 
for you sometimes doesn’t he ?”’ 

“I can’t hear very well. I’m not clear who you mean. 
Who?” 
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* Ashton. Albert Ashton,’’ she said. “‘ My husband. 
Doesn’t he work for you sometimes ? ”’ 

The voice seemed suddenly to understand. “ Work 
here? Ashton,” it said. ‘No. No one of that name 
works here.”’ 

She could not speak. 

ae afraid you’ve made a mistake,” the voice 
said. 


§ 4 

The following afternoon, because it was Friday, she 
walked to the village, across the park. Beyond the iron 
gates, in the avenue of chestnuts that ran along that 
side of the park, a girl in a pink linen frock was walking 
up and down. Mrs. Ashton, thinking that she was late, 
that she had little time to spare, hurried past. 

An hour later, when she came back, the girl was still 
there, but now she had stopped walking up and down. 
She was standing by the gates, looking across the park. 
She turned suddenly as Ellen Ashton approached and 
without warning began to ask if she knew where Albert 
was. Suddenly Ellen Ashton remembered the shoeless 
feet on the stairs, the tray laid for two people, the 
bunches of crimson rhododendrons. 

She did not speak. She stood ina dazed way listening 
to the voice of the girl, rising slightly now with agita- 
tion, saying that she had been waiting for two hours, 
that she had waited for more than two hours the day 
before, for three and sometimes four hours on days 
before that. Ellen Ashton listened while staring at the grey 
dry dust at her feet. When at last she looked up the girl 
was crying ; she did not know what to say and made no 
movement to stop her. “ He promised, he promised. 
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He keeps promising!” the girl said. “He keeps 
promising? He keeps promising !”” 

Promising ! The word seemed to wake Ellen Ashton 
up. She felt her head rock in the hot sunlight. She 
thought of her mother, the dying words that reflected 
the stupid devotion that could see no wrong in Albert. 
She remembered the sound of feet. She remembered 
the years of lying and cheating and lying in bed in the 
mornings after the wild nights. She recalled the boarding- 
house with steps as white as the icing on a birthday cake, 
and realized suddenly that there would be no boarding- 
house. There would be no guests, no painted umbrella 
stand, no brass to polish on summer mornings ; there 
would be no future. 

She began to walk away in a mood of trembling anger 
and bewilderment. She walked a few steps and then 
turned back. “‘ What’s your name ?”’ she said. “‘ In case 
fesecs ities 

“Joyce,” the girl said. “ He'll know.” 

“Are you going somewhere now ?”’ 

“No,” the girl said. “No. I’ve nowhere to go. I’m 
just waiting.” 

“Why don’t you walk round to the gate by the 
spinney?’’ Mrs. Ashton said. ‘‘ He always comes in that 
way. And if he’s at home that’s the way he’ll go out.” 

She walked rapidly away across the park, not speaking 
again and only once looking back, to see that the girl 
had gone. She felt the heat of the afternoon alternately 
oppress and blacken her brain. By the time she reached 
the house she saw objects begin to swim before her eyes 
in the bright sunlight. She saw the yuccas, now in cream 
flower, rock momentarily in their stone vases on the 
terrace below the swaying grape vine. 
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As she went indoors the impact of sudden shade 
brought on a great pain in her head : she ceased thinking. 
The house was empty. The pain in her head brought her 
to a standstill, her power to see or recall things cut out. 
Then slowly she realized where she was, what was 
happening and what she was going to do. 

After some minutes she found Albert’s gun in the 
cloakroom. She had seen him load it once or twice, and 
now she broke it and put one cartridge in the gun and 
another in the pocket of her costume. She had never 
before fired a gun in her life and she carried it awkwardly, 
barrel upward, in a dream. 

As she crossed the park in the direction of the spinney 
the sun struck the back of her head. It seemed to 
obliterate for a moment or two, like the pain, her power 
to see or feel or remember. Then quite suddenly she 
felt the restoration of all the obliterated part of herself. 
She could see quite clearly. She remembered the 
boarding-house and why, now, all that part of her life 
was dead. She became aware, as it were for the first 
time, of the beauty of the park. 

As she walked down the parched slope of grass 
towards the spinney she was aware that the year was 
already turning. Stains of sepia and yellow showed in 
the sombre columns of elm, and here and there rings of 
brittle leaves had fallen on the grass. The pale green 
husks were shining on the chestnut trees, and on the 
edges of the spinney the hawthorn trees were a warm 
claret in the sun. 

She stood at the gate of the spinney and looked down 
the path, under the almost unbroken shadow of the 
closely planted trees. A hundred yards away the girl’s 
dress looked less like a target than a fragment of pink 
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sunlight. Ellen Ashton looked at her for a moment 
quite calmly, feeling that she knew quite well and quite 
clearly why she was going to shoot her. She stood for a 
few seconds very still, thinking with strange clarity, as 
if she were light-headed. She thought again of the 
boarding-house ; she thought of the white steps, the 
brasses, the smell of fried plaice, how she would enjoy 
racing against time in the warm sea-laden days in a house 
of her own. 

She lifted the gun to her shoulder. There were many 
questions people would ask. Yet they were nothing to 
the questions she had asked herself and as she looked for 
a single second down the barrel of the gun she wondered 
who would answer them now. 

As she stood there the girl in the spinney seemed to 
wipe her face with her hands and walked slowly away. 

Ten seconds later Ellen Ashton began to walk away 
herself. She walked quickly across the parched grass, 
head down, as if she had forgotten something. It was 
as if she were suddenly being driven by her fear of time: 
as if she had remembered all at once that there were 
steps to be scrubbed, silver to be cleaned, the dust of 
days to be rubbed away. | 

No one would ask questions now; there would be 
nothing to talk about. She lifted her face for a second to 
the great empty unwanted house across the park. Some- 
how or other they must try to work things out. The 
tears began to fall slowly and heavily down her cheeks. 
Somehow or other she would go on forgiving the worst 
and hoping, in a muddled way, for the best. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS, 1940. Edited by James 
LAUGHLIN. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. $3.50. 
DECISION. Edited by Kuaus Mann. Annual 

Subscription. $4. 

Several previous issues of New Directions have already 
been reviewed in Life and Letters To-day, but the 1940 
volume, just received, is perhaps the best that has yet 
appeared. It is a collection of experimental work chiefly 
by American authors, edited by James Laughlin. 

There are several stories, most of them written in 
that mixture of unadorned realism and unrelated fantasy 
that is the mood of the moment and derives in the 
States primarily from the White Mule of William Carlos 
Williams. More interesting to English readers are the 
notes written by Katherine Anne Porter and dated 
Berlin, 1931, and Paris, 1936. These are full of significant 
comment upon the France and Germany of the time as 
when, for example, speaking of a young German writer, 
she says: “ He gave me some of his poems to read, and 
1 worked them out with my teacher. The strangest 
thing: his words were tough and the rhythms harsh, 
the ideas all the most grossly brutal; and yet, it was 
vague and weak stuff at the end. It was very em- 
barrassing to give it back to him because I did not know 
what to say.” 

The section Inhabitants, in which a photograph on each 
page illustrating the drearier side of life, is matched 
with an appropriate short story, is another step in the 
evolution of something that seems predominantly 
American; it began with Masters in Spoon River 
Anthology and derives possibly from the saturation with 
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advertisements and illustrated catalogues that is more 
a feature of life there than here. 

There are areprint of George Orwell’s Inside the Whale, 
an Excerpt from London Lectures by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and articles and photographs on architecture and 
planning. I have not space to review these nor the 
Little Anthology of Contemporary Poetry in detail, but 
both sections are well worth study. About a third of the 
book is devoted to a survey of surrealism. Personally, 
I have always considered it to be the modern desire to 
create fairy tales (it has an extraordinary attraction for the 
very young, who may have otherwise little interest in art 
or literature), and though the enthusiast will dislike the 
essay by Kenneth Burke, it may bring other readers to 
consider seriously what was, after all, a deep and serious 
preoccupation of the nineteen-twenties. The whole 
surrealist part is edited by Nicolas Calas and to those 
unfamiliar with foreign languages, the short translations 
from many foreign writers should be of great value. 
Nothing has been more authentically surrealist than this 
present war, therefore, even if we do not like it, it is 
good to have the material necessary to study it, con- 
veniently concentrated into a couple of hundred pages. 

The introduction by James Laughlin, is perhaps the 
most interesting feature in this volume of over five 
hundred pages. He pleads for constructiveness in litera- 
ture, yet the “ instinctive form ”’ that he demands can be 
2 process only of revolution. It may be that the eventual 
result is of a formal pattern but most artists construct as 
they create, and it is part of the process that, if they are 
sensitive to life about them and they must be if they are 
to reflect their time, they break down and destroy accepted 
models as they work. 
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The book is dedicated to the R.A.F. with the note that 
none of them are likely to see the volume and Laughlin 
has written well of what the artist would have to suffer 
under a totalitarian régime. Otherwise, he seems to 
confuse issues ; his demand for order reads strangely like 
some early fascist manifestos and blends strangely with 
a contradictory proletarian enthusiasm. We have no 
wish to defend the present systems of government any- 
where, but is it not just as dreamy to put all the blame 
on imperialism, banking, and the wrong sort of 
democracy ? The real road to progress is through an 
absolute revolution in our educational system. We work 
children like serfs at school, without choice of environ- 
ment, pay, or the chance to quit. It would be better first 
to find youth a way to adventure that would not involve 
the ruin of cities and then think about monetary reforms. 
Fascist adherents in all countries tend to come from the 
same groups of over-educated and under-exercised 
students and after all, soldiers are as necessary as leaders 
even in Germany. The whole preface, however, is 
provocative and full of vitality, such a welcome change 
from the usual academic introductions. 

Finally, Mr. Laughlin promises a series of recordings 
of poets reading their work, to be edited by Norman 
Holmes Pearson, who has, perhaps, the most sensitive 
ear for speech of any writer I know. If they resemble 
the records I heard in 1938 of E. E. Cummings reading 
his poems, and with Mr. Pearson in charge I think 
they will, they should be of great value and beauty. 

Klaus Mann’s magazine, Decision (141 East 29th 
Street, New York City), combines features from American 
literary publications with something of the atmosphere of 
Mass und Wert and the small refugee papers that were 
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issued in so many capitals up to the outbreak of war. It is 
an atmosphere very different from that of the Paris “ little 
reviews’ for most of the contributors, such as Thomas 
Mann, Somerset Maugham, and others, have an inter- 
national reputation, but there is a lightness about it, so 
often lacking in the non-popular American press. 
Serious magazines, to mark distaste with the gay, ex- 
aggerated tabloid, usually fall into the opposite extreme 
of staid and obscure dullness. 

In the issues that have reached us, English readers 
will find Pierre Lazareff’s article on the French spirit 
of great interest, for it is the most comprehensive 
list yet published of what has happened, actually 
and politically, to many French writers. If it is true 
that Colette abandoned safety to return to Paris and help 
her friends, saying “what good can there be in any 
material security which one has obtained at the price of 
one’s conscience ?”’, it was a magnificently courageous 
act. Very few Europeans refused the chance of an 
American visa last summer. It is not surprising to 
those who knew France to learn that Copeau had co- 
operated with the Germans, though it may be a surprise 
to some in England. 

The third number contains one of Marianne Moore’s 
finest poems, Light is Speech, that gives more to me of 
the essential feeling of France than almost anything 
I have read in English, and a brilliant article by Erich © 
von Stroheim on Movies and Morals, with an analysis 
of early Hollywood struggles to make films dealing with 
serious problems. 

The second number is largely devoted to a considera- 
tion of plans for a “‘ new order”’, the most interesting 


of the articles being that On War and the Future by 
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Thomas Mann, who, like so many of the authors in 
Decision, was an early contributor to Life and Letters 
To-day. Indeed, the magazine has something of the same 
flavour and has already been characterized by Horizon 
as being “ rather like a good issue of Life and Letters”? ; 
as may be expected it is also called by that journal 
“dated”’, which is one of those boomerang com- 
pliments, as several of the pages thus datedly 
filled are devoted to an eulogy of Horizon itself. 
The editors, however, appear unaware of a great 
deal of work that has been accomplished in all the 
arts in England during the last ten years, probably 
because most refugee writers crossed directly from the 
continent. In view of the events of the past months, 
this may be remedied in subsequent issues. Meanwhile, 
it is somewhat surprising to read their transatlantic plea 
that the M.O.I. should assist the Mew Statesman; 
assistance the New Statesman certainly needs, but 
scarcely perhaps from that quarter. 
BRYHER 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH. 
Cambridge University Press, in association with 
Evans Brothers, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


THE COMPILERS CANNOT complain that reviewers have 
approached their New Testament with anything but 
reverence. They have eschewed all temptations to 
lament or to lampoon, few have recorded having 
found it a degrading experience to read it, but, 
doing their best to remain unbiased, have not failed to 
draw attention to the occasional felicities at the same time 
as they have been forced to notice the frequent flatnesses. 
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Not until they had done justice, did they point out the 
surprising long-windedness of this version, and permit 
themselves the relief of spotting omitted words which 
each found essential. In this last respect, the palm went 
to Miss Rose Macaulay, in the Spectator. Her review was 
by far the best and her discoveries of, and comments 
on, the absence of such words as “ Virgin”? and “ to 
die” from this “‘ basic’? New Testament make it hard 
for anyone to come after her. 

I am about to try, because my own horror at one 
particular word discarded causes me not to follow but to 
branch off from her, and it leads me to a point which I 
have not yet seen made. 

Basic English has a vocabulary of 850 words. “ By 
the addition of 50 special Bible words and the use of 100 
words listed as giving most help in the reading of 
English verse, this number has been increased to 1,000 
for the purpose of putting the Bible into Basic.”’ 

This vocabulary does not include the word “ crucify ”’. 
That said, enough should have been said. But the issue 
raised seems to me to go deeper. That “‘ soldiers ”? should 
have to be called ‘‘ men of the army” and that the 
Ascension should be rendered as “‘ went from their view 
into a cloud’”’ instead of “ a cloud received him from their 
sight” is regrettable but only what is to be expected if 
you deliberately tongue-tie yourself. Now and again — 
not only clumsiness but downright inaccuracy is forced 
upon the compilers—as when Philip talks to the eunuch 
in a “ carriage’’, which is historically incorrect, instead 
of in a “chariot”, and the eunuch (for whom there 
is no word) is referred to as a man, which is physiologic- 
ally incomplete. 


But deeper than these things goes the absence of 
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“ crucify’ and “ crucifixion”. It is not that “to put 
on the cross”? is awkward, verbose, and lacking in 
majesty ; it is that the word “ crucifixion”? is itself a 
basic element of the New Testament story. To do away 
with that word is to do away with the function of 
language—expression. For in that, and in the verb to it, 
we have one of the great occasions when words have 
been able, as sounds and as combinations of letters, 
to express the spiritual value of the drama they 
relate. 

This protest may be rejected on the plea that it takes 
too much account of the poetry, which some advance 
as a reason for not understanding the New Testament 
(as if the colour of a flower prevents you from seeing the 
petals). But such a rejection raises the question, for 
whom is this “ basic” version intended? The answer 
that “it is designed to be used wherever the English 
language has taken root’ is insufficient. 

The retrograde method employed by ae pasicn 
English of reducing to their component parts the com- 
plex of ideas embodied in certain words, may provide a 
useful working vocabulary for people on their way to 
learning English. But until they have mastered the 
language, I cannot believe that it is anything but labour 
misspent, imagination atrophied, and taste held in 
abeyance to hamper them with a version of the New 
Testament which prevents them from learning anything 
they do not know, whilst giving them nothing that they 
do not already. The Bible is not, after all, a book which 
many people are given to reading in languages not their 
own. When they do, their own knowledge should 
overcome any lingual difficulties they may meet. The 
story or stories are, even to-day, sufficiently well-known 
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for the main reason for reading it in English to be the 
majestic language. If the majesty is to be cast over- 
board, it seems to me far better that it should be read in 
a child’s version, which gives the outline and makes no 
pretence of giving word-for-word translation, rather 
than in “basic’’. That, longer and more roundabout, 
has the further unfortunate effect of making Jesus sound 
illiterate in his utterances. In the parable of the unjust 
stewards, ‘“‘ I cannot dig, to beg Iam ashamed,”’ becomes 
“TI have not enough strength for working in the fields, and 
I would be ashamed if I made requests for money from 
people in the streets’’. Similarly, “‘ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do” strikes our appalled eyes 
as “‘ Father let them have forgiveness, for they have no 
knowledge of what they are doing’’. 

Well, if any student of English who has no knowledge 
of the Bible were consumed with desire to be told, I am 
sure that a child of five, using words of not more than 
two syllables, and none using the letters j, x, z, u, or g, 
would be less offensive to any listener, putting the 
Words from the Cross as “‘ He asked his father to be 
sorry, ’cos they didn’t mean what they did ”’. 

But this isn’t a child’s version; it is basic; and if we 
carry it to its logical conclusion, basic of what ? no doubt 
we can return to baby-English, and thus get the word 
“ Golgotha”’ turned into a delightful cooing sound, no — 
doubt recognizable by the Eskimos, head-hunters, 
pigmies, and all those who, knowing nothing of our 
language and but little of Christianity, are nevertheless 
now to be supposed as pining until they can read the 
Bible in debased English. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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OLD ENGLAND. COMTE HENRI DE VIBRAYE. 
Constable. tos. 


MANY PEOPLE WILL question the wisdom of issuing a 
book that is so anti-democratic in tone, during the war. 
Mr. de Vibraye is a monarchist and expresses his views 
in no uncertain fashion. Up to 1939 he was, however, 
unquestionably pro-English (his present views and 
whereabouts appear to be unknown), and it was a pity 
that no attempt was made to use our influence upon him, 
and his class. An Englishman of real political under- 
standing might have been able to show how certain 
problems had been solved in this country through mutual 
understanding. 

We are all interested in what happened to France in 
the years between the wars. This is not an important 
book, but it is easy to read and offers its footnote to the 
chronicle, although the political views expressed must 
seem archaic even to the narrowest Tory. It interested 
the reviewer chiefly as showing the immense gulf in 
thought between the English and the French landed 
classes. MoRID SPALDING 


THE JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE STAGE. 
GERALD EapEes BENTLEY. Two Volumes. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 30s. 


Str EDMUND CHAMBERS has given us four volumes apiece 
on the history of the Medieval and of the Elizabethan 
stage. The work under review begins where he left off 
—at 1616—and carries on the chronicling of English 
theatre to the closing of the playhouses in 1642. 

It was a troubled time. The constant outbreaks of 
Plague caused frequent bans on public play-acting : 
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companies were driven out to the country, are lost sight 
of, reappear; others, unable to survive, cease or 
were amalgamate. For this reason, the first two volumes 
of The Jacobean and Caroline Stage to be published 
make, perhaps, the hardest going. Subsequent ones 
will deal with plays, playwrights, and conditions of pro- 
duction, and here we shall be on friendlier ground. But 
the very intricacy of the players’ movements is a reason 
why their nine men’s morris be unmuddied and their 
maze unwound. 

The author’s aim has been to collect “every scrap of 
biographical evidence ”’ and to present it in chronological 
order. How meticulously he interprets the word 
“‘ evidence ’’ may be seen in the first entry of the second 
volume, which consists of the players’ biographies. 
“Acton, Francis. There is only a suggestion that he 
may have been an actor because of his appearance among 
the thirty-nine defendants, mostly actors, in Gervase 
Markham’s suit.” There is, it will be seen, no gain- 
saying his research, but I would not go all the way with 
him in his reasoning, when it comes to such matters as 
whether Lady Elizabeth’s company did or did not go 
to Scotland with James I in 1617. On the other hand, I 
would not agree with those critics who say that debate 
on such matters is more pedantic than profitable. Much 
in these volumes may not be of major concern, but the 
author is not pruning the theatrical tree; rather, he is” 
tracing each branch, tracking each turning it took. 

Gaining the fruits of his labour, we follow the careers 
of such companies as the Palsgrave’s, the Queen of 
Bohemia’s, the King’s Revels, the King and Queen’s 
Young Company (or Beeston’s Boys), and watch the 
rise and fall in fortunes of the houses they played at— 
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the Cock-pit, the Black Fryers, the Red Bull, the 
Phoenix. From all this, and from the accounts of con- 
temporary playgoers, we may form a picture of the 
players’ lives in this period—threatened by rivalry, 
haunted always by plague-enforced idleness. During 
the Civil War, some of them were to be found in the 
King’s Forces; others acted quietly, “with as much 
caution and privacy as could be.” During the Pro- 
tectorate, they would in some cases remove three or four 
miles out of town, acting in noblemen’s houses (par- 
ticularly at Holland House). At Christmas, and during 
Bartholomew Fair, they would bribe the Officer of the 
Guard at Whitehall, that they might act unmolested for 
a few days at the Red Bull. And—at which point the 
picture comes sharply into focus—they would pick up a 
little money by publishing from their repertoire many 
plays which had not previously been printed. To sucha 
cause do we owe the first edition of Beaumont’s and 
Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase. Interest in all this is not 
only academic ; it is essential for any who wish to have 
any firm background, and idea of the origin, of our 
theatre to-day. 

The second volume gives all that can be ascertained 
(and certainly all that need be known) of the lives of the 
players, from such important actors as Nathan Field, 
Alleyn, Hammerton to minor provincial actors, small- 
part players, and supers. It is further enriched by the 
inclusion of wills of theatrical interest, and an appendix 
gives a table of plague-closings of the playhouse. Both 
volumes are admirably arranged and annotated, and the 
index, running to fifty pages, is a clue to the detailed 


diligence of the whole. 
H. K. FISHER 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE. E. M. BuTLer. Cambridge 

University Press. 21s. 

PROFESSOR BUTLER’S BOOK on Rilke is bound to cause 
violent controversy. The poet’s work has appealed to a 
group who, sharing his ideas, have felt criticism to be 
not an inquiry but a personal attack upon their own 
beliefs. This has had the twofold effect of repelling 
readers who would be likely to enjoy the books were 
Rilke regarded as a mortal and of obscuring his real 
value to those whom we can only call his wor- 
shippers. 

Rilke’s life is extraordinarily interesting in view of 
events to-day. Born in Prague, brought up as if he were 
a girl until he was five, then, the extreme opposite, sent 
aged ten to a military school for five years, a time from 
which as he said himself, he never recovered ; his youth 
seems to mirror the contrasts of brutality, vision, weak- 
ness, and bursts of unexpected action that seem typical 
of the German spirit. His adolescence ended in a series 
of tempestuous love affairs. The strange situation at 
Worpswede can be read in several ways, according to 
how versed the reader is in psychology, but none can 
deny its tragedy. He was able to fall in love with places 
as well as with persons and his visits to Russia, the 
immense influence of both Rodin and Paris, are well 
described and related to his work as a whole. | 

The most interesting chapters are the end of the book, 
where Professor Butler discusses Rilke’s attitude to the 
last war (which he first acclaimed feverishly and after- 
wards ignored), and the creative period at Muzot up the 
Rhone valley. His early youth apart, people seem to have 
been extremely kind to him, and one is reminded of D. H. 
Lawrence by the way in which women flocked to his 
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“Full-blooded and stimulating ” 


—HECTOR BOLITHO 


| Lived these Years 
ERIC BAUME » well-known Australian 


journalist and war correspondent, was born in New 
Zealand in 1900; built his career in Sydney in the 
tough 1920’s; watched opinion in America and Mexico 
in the late 1930’s. He reveals the trend of thought in 
the Dominions as to the future of the British Common- 
wealth. 

“ This grandly written book.’ —EMRYS JONES (Daily Mail) 
“His views are certainly expressed with vigorous ability 
and are well worth reading.’’—YORKSHIRE POST 
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defence and help. The manner of his death reads like 
one of his own tales. 

The circle of the poet’s admirers can have little cause 
for complaint with regard to the restrained manner in 
which his biographer has handled what might have 
been, in other hands, an extremely lurid story. They are 
going to resent, I think unjustly, the analysis of poems 
such as the Duino Elegies and the suggestion that Rilke 
worked out through them his fear of, and his delight in, 
men and women. Stark facts are always present; it is 
the translation that an author makes of them that is 
important. If a few readers are shocked that mystical 
poetry may have an earthly foundation, this will in 
reality increase the circle of Rilke’s audience once it is 
understood that he writes of universal and not narrowly 
personal problems. The pre-occupation with death and 
virginity is not new in the literature of any country. 

The one strange thing is Professor Butler’s own 
attitude. She speaks of Rilke as being still a mystery to 
her, and whilst often writing of the splendour of his 
poetry, seems unconvinced that he was really great. She 
is wrong, I think, to under-estimate the effect of his 
schooldays upon him. What he minded was the cramping 
of his intellect. Iam ofa quite other, stolid temperament, 
but I know that my powers of thought were effectively 
crippled by only two years at school. She was probably 
fortunate in her own teachers. It is also unimportant 
that Rilke should have pretended not to read criticism 
of his work whilst actually making a study of it. The 
essential matter is the impact of the poetry upon his 
readers. Is he not rather the prophet of a transition, 
common to all Europe, from a steady nineteenth century 
when intellectual audacity was concerned with religious 
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experience to a time that has concentrated upon revolu- 
tion and mass-movements? It is possible that Rilke’s 
work is due for period of neglect because few of the 
present generation can share his emotions, but it is 
equally certain that he will be eventually rediscovered. 
Meantime this book is more illuminating as a study of 
the German character than the dozens of volumes pur- 
porting to explain to us the riddle of Central Europe. 
It is the biography not only of a writer but also of a 
period. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE THROUGH HAND- 

WRITING. H.J.Jacosy. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

THE AUTHOR CLAIMS at once too much and too little. 
He writes for lovers of handwriting: those, he says, 
who are not “ graphologists proper, because they have 
not studied the subject or taken the scientific training 
which would give them the right to that title’ but who 
nevertheless find in writing “an inner meaning, and to 
whom it conveys actual information about the writer.” 

Mr. Jacoby regards “ graphology ”’ as a science, and 
in so doing it is clear he feels he is giving it added status. 
Perhaps it is because I myself went through a rigorous 
training in chemical analysis that I jib at the sort of 
analysis one can make of handwriting being classed in 
the same category as that a chemist makes with all the 
hair-swaying accuracy his delicate balances can give. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Jacoby’s examination of the 
writing of four hundred and fifty tailors, for instance, 
brought him such poor results. Twenty-eight of them, 
it is true, had scissors, needle, or thread symbols in 
their writing. But then I have thread forms in mine, 
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AN APPEAL TO 
BOOK COLLECTORS 


HE BATTLE OF BRITAIN has taken its toll of the book- 
shops and we, the Antiquarian Booksellers of the United 
Kingdom, are making this appeal to book collectors on behalf of 
members of our trade who have lost most, and in some cases all, 
of their stock, and with it their livelihood. Moreover many others 
may yet have to face a similar disaster. 

Amongst the appeals which are constantly being made we feel 
that in your case ours deserves particular attention and we turn to 
you as the only persons to whom we can appeal. 

In January the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association started a 
distress fund amongst booksellers on behalf of their bombed 
colleagues and already over £500 has been subscribed. Their aim 
is to raise over £1,000. Each case is considered impartially by the 
Committee of the Association on its merits; non-members as 
well as members of the Association, proprietors and assistants, all 
will benefit. It should be pointed out that books over fifty years 
old cannot be insured against air raid damage, which means that a 
very large proportion of antiquarian booksellers’ stock cannot be 
protected. We booksellers are doing all we can to help but our help 
alone is not sufficient. Therefore we appeal to you in the name of 
our calling and your hobby—they are inseparable. Perhaps you 
may remember the many pleasant hours spent in second-hand 
bookshops ; the quest for some long-sought book at last found— 
possibly a bargain; or some bookseller who may be a friend as 
well as a guide to you in your hobby. We ask for contributions, 
however small, in the name of the love you have for books, of 
your delight in being among them ; and not least, in the name of 
the attachment you must have for some bookshop large or small 
—perhaps also for those whose life’s work it has been. 

Messrs. Hodgson & Company have kindly consented to hold an 
auction sale during the Summer for the relief fund on behalf of 
the Association. All the trade will support it. Booksellers will also 
welcome books and manuscripts from their customers for inclusion 
in the sale. Gifts may be delivered to your antiquarian bookseller, 
or may be sent carriage paid to the Auctioneers, 115 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2, marked “ A.B.A. Distress Fund ”. 


Issued on behalf of The Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association. 
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and Iam no tailor. As well examine all the coins stamped 
with the King’s head and expect to find them of the same 
chemical composition as expect the character expressed 
in the writing of the members of one particular trade or 
occupation to be so uniform as to show itself in similar 
letter-forms. 

But why wish to make “ graphology”’ a science ? 
In spite of all Mr. Jacoby’s carefully arranged photo- 
graphs, in spite of all his theories which, whilst not 
satisfying, can yet provoke interest (if often of an 
antagonistic kind) graphology is something extra- 
ordinarily simple. When it succeeds it depends on a 
sort of delicate intuition independent alike of either the 
logic or apparatus of the scientist. It is no more the 
result of scientific method than is the discovery of hidden 
water by a hazel twig. Yet the twig by the diviner’s 
instinct does the trick, as can also, to my belief, ab- 
sorptive contemplation based on intuition do it on the 
part of the born graphologist. 
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W. G. WILSON 


